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PEYTON BOSWELL 
_ Comments: 


e This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of Tue Art D1- 
GEST, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the art news and opinion of the world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


A Tariff on Art? 
A’ THE ART MARKET continues to feel the quickening pulse 
. of the business upturn, and foreign competition begins 
to make itself felt on a wider and wider scale, it is not un- 
} expected that the question of a tariff of contemporary art 
once more is brought to the fore. This is the question that 
7 is called to the attention of the editor of Tae Art Dicest 
| in a letter from a naval officer connected with the United 
| States Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. H.: 


“Though a Naval Officer, I have been much interested in 

} art all my life, occasionally dabbling in it, in an amateurish 
oe _way. I have several artist friends, some prominent in their 
' line. I have noted that most of them who have no independent 
_ means or side issues have a considerable struggle to make 
_ both ends meet. In some cases this has been rather amazing 
_ to me for the artist concerned has done most excellent work. 
I have in mind a particular case,—a sculptor of distinction 
_ whose ancestors in the direct line have been sculptors for 
four hundred years, and who possesses masterly talent and 
skill; yet he has great difficulty in getting orders for work. 
The reason seems to be that he can not compete with cheap 


labor abroad. 


“So long as so-called ‘objets d’art’ are admitted to this 
country duty free, how can our artists hope to have a market 
for their productions? If a prosperous land-owner wants to 
beautify his gardens with statues, fountains, bird-baths, sun- 
dials, etc., he sends abroad for them, where the initial price 
is small and they are brought in free of duty. Isn’t it time 
that our artists have protection, as well as our other indus- 
_ trialists—farmers, manufacturers, etc.? 

“Why not start a campaign to provide proper legal pro- 
tection for our art? It seems well that ‘old masters’ and an- 
cient sculpture should be admitted to the country free, for 
our study and possession. It also seems right that modern 
works of art should be admitted free, for exhibition pur- 
poses only; but such modern works of art as enter for sale 
should be assessed a high tariff, in order that our own artists 
may have a fair competition basis. What do you think of 
this?” 

Tue Art Dicest has always opposed a tariff on contempo- 
tary art for numerous reasons, some economic, some ideal- 
istic. It believes that American art is good enough and strong 
enough to stand on its own feet, needing no artificial tariff 
benefits to compete in the world’s art markets. Art may be 
a commodity of economic exchange but it cannot be placed 
in the same category as beans, wheat or turnips. Beans in 
Czechoslovakia are just beans the same as they are in Amer- 
| ica, but this is not true of art because of its very nature. 
It is not a case of the American artist having to compete with 
“cheap labor abroad,” for usually the foreign art importa- 
tion is rather high in price. More often it is a case of the 
foreign artist being better versed in art salesmanship. 

Art, though it may bloom more luxuriantly among an in- 
tensely nationalist people, is international in scope. By its 
enrichment of one people it enriches the whole world. A 
_ §reat artist is not the possession of one nation, but all na- 
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tions. One does not think of Praxiteles as a Greek, Michel- 
angelo as an Italian, Rembrandt as a Dutchman or Diirer 
as a German. 

Art is universal. It transcends the boundaries of the state. 
A tariff on art would be a temporary stimulant that would 
carry in its wake only weakness and senility. Artists must 
make their bid for fame and wealth in the arena of world 
competition—not in an incubator heated by the dying embers 
of a protective tariff. For art, like the eagle, needs the whole 
sky in which to soar; freedom is its dearest possession. 


Y 


A Modern French Invasion 

_ Art DicEst strives to reflect the currents and cross- 

currents that give life and vigor to the American art 
picture. In its columns have been mirrored the rise and 
moderation of the moderns, the victory and subsequent re- 
treat of the Orozco-Rivera muralists, the emergence of the 
American Scene painter and American nationalism, and the 
present strength of the social-conscious group of painters and 
propagandists. All of these various schools of artistic per- 
suasion found a ready forum in the columns of THE ART 
Dicest. Therefore, it is not of the editor’s making that the 
features of this issue are overwhelmingly French. The French 
are at present dominating the art news of the country; and the 
columns of THE Art Dicest have consequently taken on a 
distinctly French complexion. 

The Pacific Coast is still feeling repercussions from the 
Gauguin and Van Gogh displays this Summer; Van Gogh re- 
cently brought back to Chicago memories of the crowds that 
attended the Century of Progress expositions, and is today 
the subject of conversation in Detroit art circles; a large 
Picasso retrospective opens the new and striking quarters of 
the Valentine Gallery in New York and at the Jacques Selig- 
mann Galleries, also in New York, thirty paintings focus at- 
tention on this artist’s “Blue” and “Rose” periods. 

In ‘Philadelphia, a great Degas exhibition will soon hold 
the center of interest at the Pennsylvania Museum; Renoir 
Since 1900 forms a smaller study at Durand-Ruel’s. Among 
the other New York commercial galleries, Chirico horses and 
classical columns are to be seen at Julien Levy’s; Dr. Lilien- 
feld is showing nearly a score of Vlaminck paintings, mostly 
the product of the artist’s happier old age; Edy Legrand’s 
recent Spanish subjects go on view at the Marie Sterner Gal- 
leries Nov. 9; Cézanne is the feature at the Bignou Galleries; 
two group showings of 19th and 20th century French paint- 
ings, one at Paul Reinhardt’s and the other at Kraushaar’s, 
provide an opportunity for comparative viewing. Later in the 
month Derain will be seen at Brummer’s, Manet at Wilden- 
stein’s and Matisse at Valentine’s. 

Can it be that this return of the French to the American 
art calendar in such strength foretells, as it did in 1927, a 
period of good times—a period of controlled prosperity, if 
not boom speculation? Or can it, mean a crumbling ‘of the 
intensely nationalistic barriers that have for several years 
held back free intercourse between nations, cultural as well 
as economic. Or can it be, as one art dealer told the writer, 
merely that “the French paint good pictures”? 

Backing the first premise are several corollary facts, among 
them: Erwin S. Barrie, manager of the Grand Central Art 
Galleries, has made the statement that “the tide of deflation 
in the art business apparently has turned.” Since last January 
art sales at these galleries have increased 30 per cent over the 
same period in 1935, and the organization’s lay membership 
shows a 50 per cent rise over last year. Mr. Barrie feels that 
“the next ten years will be the most encouraging period for 
American: artists that this country has ever enjoyed.” 

[Please continue on page 4] 
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An article in the Philadelphia Record, which 
is reprinted on page 13 of this issue, contains 
the interesting information that the “art in- 
dustry” earned $140,000,000 last year to share 
in the general trade revival. Sales rose $40,- 
000,000 over 1932, when they dropped to the 
lowest level of the depression, $100,000,000. 
Auction sales jumped 5% per cent to $6,- 
000,000. 

If these figures are reliable, and they are 
from the American Federation of Arts, Ameri- 
can artists may welcome the invasion of their 
French cousins without too much economic 
misgiving. Maybe it won’t be so long before 
the approximately 16,500 artists now working 
for the government bid farewell to their gener- 
ous patron. 





With Pardonable Pride 


THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF THE ArT DiceEst 
have been bound away in cloth bindings—fifty 
inches of paper on which is recounted an hon- 
est history of the most active decade art has 
ever experienced in America. These volumes, 
and the lasting friendships that have been 
made, are the tangible proofs of a struggle to 
present without fear or favor “a compendium 
of the news and opinion of the art world.” It 
was a fight that knew satisfaction, worry, mis- 
understanding, appreciation and bitterness; 
its moments of exaltation in victory, its pe- 
riods of despair in defeat. But it was a fight 
that the editor enjoyed, one he would not have 
missed. Today he looks back on a job done the 
best he knew how; and ahead to a future that 
hints of greater things to come. 

Therefore, it is with a touch of, shall we 
say, justified pride, and not a little human con- 
ceit, that the editor prints the following rather 
flattering appreciation from Harry Muir Kurtz- 
worth’s art page in the Los Angeles Saturday 
Night: 

“Keeping up with the Joneses or the Smiths 
is a too easily accomplished game compared 
with the much more exclusive pursuit of ‘keep- 
ing up’ with the fine arts in this world today. 

“According to Peyton Boswell, master art 
digester and editor of THe Art Dicest, the 
world’s most interesting art magazine, we learn 
the magnitude of the task of trying to be in- 
telligent about the art progress going on every- 
where in the world about us. 


“To get an inkling of what art is doing in 
this democracy, here is what you and Mr. 
Boswell must do each week, year around: read 
eight national and fifteen international art 
magazines, study art criticism and news in 
thirty-two newspapers from coast to coast, 
check up art bulletins by fifty American art 
museums, wade through exhibit announce- 
ments from more than 400 art groups, review 
more than 500 works of art, look over 200 
photographs of assorted ‘masterpieces.’ 

“For exercise, to prevent ‘art indigestion,’ 
when all this is done, Editor Boswell writes 
the editorials that everyone, interested in art, 
looks forward to and often joins in chorus 
upon. 

“How any human being could have done all 
this for ten whole years is a miracle to every- 
one, including artists! That is the reason we 
congratulate him on the past success of the 
Art Digest (which began in California.) To 
Peyton Boswell and his entire staff we say, on 
behalf of artists and art patrons everywhere, 


[Please continue on page 28] 


Assistant Editors, Helen Boswell and Paul Bird; 
Business Manager, Joseph Luyber; Circulation 
Manager, Alice McCarthy. 
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Olympia: Rosert Pumirp (Courtesy, Kleemann Gallery) 


Chicago’s 47th Annual Reflects the Trend of the Times 


EVENTS .OF THE PAST YEAR have cast their 
expected shadows over the 47th annual Ameri- 
can exhibition, just opened at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. In general, the artists seem less 
concerned with painting the “American Scene” 
in the starkly realistic way than they did a 
few yeavs ago. Rather, there seems to be re- 
viving the other side of the American tradi- 
tion, the romantic, where familiar subjects are 
treated with more vivid color and where feel- 
ing or mood replaces the literal eye in seizing 
and organizing subject material. 


Mrs. Frank G. Logan’s “Sanity in Art” 
movement, organized as a protest against the 
recent modernistic recipients of the famous 
Logan Prize, may have had something to do 
with the honor this year going to the progres- 
sive, yet not ultra-modern, Robert Philipp. 
The “rental issue” boycott of the exhibition, 
participated in by several artists’ organizations, 
among them the American Society of Paint- 
ers, Sculptors and Gravers and the Artists’ 
Union of Chicago, had the expected effect of 
bringing before the public young and unknown 
artists, who may some day hold the seats now 
filled by the mighty. 

This boycott by artists who demand a rental 
fee for the exhibition of their work had little 
effect on the numerical strength of the show. 
There were 376 works submitted to the New 
York jury and 1236 submitted to the Chicago 
jury. From these were selected 166 paintings 
and sculptures, in addition to the 130 works 
invited by Dr. Robert B. Harshe, director of 
the Institute—a total of 238 paintings and 58 
pieces of sculpture. The painting jury: Ed- 
mund Archer, painter and curator of the Whit- 
ney Museum; John Steuart Curry, “American 
Scene” painter; Jerry Farnsworth, National 
Academician; Meyric R. Rogers, director, City 
Art Museum of St. Louis; and Thomas E. 
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Tallmadge, Chicago architect. The New York 
sculpture jury: C. Paul Jennewein, Oronzio 
Maldarelli and Albert Stewart. The Chicago 
sculpture jury: Lili Auer, Raoul Josset, Lorado 
Taft and Robert Jay Wolff. 

Robert Philipp, who won the coveted Logan 
Art Institute Medal and $500 with his Olym- 
pia, was born in New York in 1895 and studied 
at the Art Students League and at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. His winning canvas, 
a half-nude figure seen against an arrange- 
ment of curtain and still life, pays respects 
to Titian and the Venetian tradition in its 
tawny tones and luminous brushwork. Philipp’s 
draughtsmanship, always distinguished, is here 
especially delicate. 

The Norman Wait Harris silver medal and 
$500 was awarded to Lamar Dodd for his 
Railroad Cut, light and grey in key, sketchily 
contrived to give a feeling of the “industrial 
landscape” of the South in contrast to the 


ART TO HEART TALKS 
By A. Z. KRUSE 


“The well-read man!” Do you know him? 
He can quote everybody and anybody. I 
mean the man upon whom it never dawns 
to nurse an idea of his own or try to de- 
velop it. 

There are prototypes of this man among 
well-informed painters. With apparent tech- 
nical ease, they strike off a few canvases, 
with almost perfect mimicry, of this or 
that school of thought. They “play ball” 
with the expressive individuality of others 
without realizing that as separate identities 
they are at liberty to reflect creative im- 
pulses that coincide with their own ¢xyeri- 
ences—and thus accrue far greater acumen 


|| in the direction of originality. 


picturesque setting of ante-bellum days. Dodd 
was born in Georgia in 1909 and studied with 
Boardman Robinson, Richard Lahey, George 
Luks and Jean Charlot. He is now living in 
Birmingham, Ala. The Harris bronze medal 
and $300 went to William J. Glackens for his 
Soda Fountain, a painting full of bright, lumi- 
nous color and charm of handling. Glackens, 
noted American Impressionist, just won the 
Allegheny County Garden Club prize at the 
Carnegie International. He is represented in 
the Chicago Art Institute by his superb Chez 
Mouquin, acknowledged as one of his finest 
works. 

The M. V. Kohnstamm prize of $250 was 
given to Earthquake by Jon Corbino, who was 
born in Italy but was trained under Luks, 
Dumond and Garber in this country. His first 
success was as an illustrator for magazines 
and newspapers. A recent New York showing 
gained the approval of the critics who found 
him possessed of rich, romantic color, lusty 
brushwork and interesting ideas. Earthquake 
in its vigorous pattern and bright harmonies 
of color seems to suggest Rubens. 


Francis Chapin, well known Chicago artist, 
won the $200 prize of the Chicago Artists 
Annual Ball with his small painting, Railroad 
Landscape, brilliant in color and lively in 
treatment. The Martin B. Cahn $100 prize, 
offered for the best painting by a Chicagc 
artist, went to Edgar Miller for his portrait 
of Thomas E. Tallmadge, one of the jurors. 
The William M. R. French Memorial Gold 
Medal, for a work executed by a student or 
former student 01 the Art Institute, was won 
by Vaclav Vytlacil for his Still Life with 
Apples, an abstraction and the most radica: 
of the prize winners. 

Four honorable mentions were awarded: 
Landscape, to Helen Sawyer for Trees by the 
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Turn; architectural subject, to Lester Bentley 
for Pink Room; sculpture, to Lora Marx for 
Colonel John Leavell; figure subject, to Don 
Freeman for Trickery at the Polls. 

In line with the “romantic” tendency than 
is notable in the exhibition are Corbino’s 
Earthquake and Fishermen, Helen Sawyer’s 
Village in Fall, Donald Mattison’s Excursion 
and Speight’s Sun, the Painter. A few of the 
exhibitors cling to the lighter palette, the 
broken color of Impressionism. F. C. Frieseke’s 
Child at the Piano and William J. Glackens’ 
Soda Fountain, Theodore van Soelen’s Shadows 
and E. W. Redfield’s Road to the Mill show 
the discoveries of Monet and his followers be- 
ing applied to our native material. 

More widespread is the influence of Euro- 
pean modernism. Leon Kroll, Eugene Speicher, 
Henry Lee McFee and Arthur Carles may be 
said to exploit the tones and textures of the 
French, yet giving them an American serious- 
ness of theme. Franklin Watkins amusingly 
revives the Rococo in his Musician, which Sal- 
vatore Pinto remembers the gay spotting of 
Dufy in Bathers. Samuel Brecher in the robust 
Jim Longtree owes a small debt to Degas. 

Technical realism has its follower in Gordon 
Samstag, whose cool immaculate Nurses is one 
of the few arrangements in white in the whole 
exhibit. Cathal B. O’Toole in Conglomeration 
and Luigi Lucioni in Clouds on Equinox re- 
turn to something of the exactness of the 
primitives. Artists with a decorative flair, like 
Juilio de Diego, Dale Nichols and Henry Var- 
num Poor, continue to supply a corrective note 
to excessive realism. A few others, like Ella 
Fillmore Lillie in Holy Matrimony and Lee 
Allen in Paul Bunyan and His Blue Ox begin 
to tap the rich, and little worked, vein of 
American humor. 

Two tendencies are noted in the sculpture 
section: First, a broader application of direct 
carving in stone and wood, leading most often 
to simple, massive forms. Second, a more sen- 
sitive study of clay surfaces to bring out a 
rippling, broken sense of life, somewhat in 
the manner of Lembruck and Despiau. 

A week before the exhibition opened, C. J. 
Bulliet, critic of the Chicago Daily News, made 
the prediction that this year’s annual would 
turn toward “sanity in art,” but held “more 
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Earthquake: Jon Corsino 


promise of dynamite” than any of its pred- 
ecessors, one reason being: “That the Art 
Institute, apparently bowing to the storm of 
indignation its so-called ‘radical’ shows have 
been exciting for the last four or five years, put 
the assembling of the show in the hands of a 
jury whose past history is one generally of 
conservatism. Had it stuck to its radical guns, 
the resulting show might have been meager 
in ‘modernism, for a great number of our 
so-called ‘radicals’ in art are also ‘radicals’ in 
politics and string along with the ‘First Ameri- 
can Congress Against War and Fascism,’ which 
upheld the rental policy. On the other hand, 
the ‘regimentation’ by PWA has been in the 
direction of ‘conservatism’ in painting (‘the 
American scene’ idea), even though the par- 
ticipating artists have in their ranks many of 
the political ‘radicals’ who cling to the rental 
policy. A ‘radical’ jury, in consequence, might 
have given the Institute, this time, a conserva- 
tive ‘American scene’ show. Either way, it 





looks like a good year for the propagandists 
for ‘sanity in art’.” 

When the exhibition opened Mr. Bulliet 
found, however, that the promised dynamite 
had been smothered under a “thousand yawns.” 
That, he wrote, “averages about three and a 
third yawns in front of each exhibit, there 
being 296. My own average was five and a 
fraction, but then I’m a more expert yawner 
than most. Besides, I had been practicing for 
the occasion ‘ever since I heard the names of 
the jurors announced last summer. 


“If you are a ‘sanity in art’ person, suffering 
irritation whenever you encounter a new idea 
in a picture, you will enjoy an immeasurable 
relief in the presence of the majority of these 
paintings, beautiful but dumb. 

“I did my share of squawking last autumn 
when the American show was a riot of ‘Ameri- 
can Scene’ and ‘New Deal’ stuff. But even that 
show, raw and amateurish and exhibitionistic 
and smart aleck as it was, was preferable to 
this one. . . . It may be that out of the ‘New 
Deal’ and PWA art projects something might 
come, if the benevolent dictatorship in charge 
would quit squinting over its glasses and 
shaking an accusing finger at the cut-up artists 
who dare paint something outside the regi- 
mentation—a nude, for example. But nothing 
can come conceivably out of an idealess void. 

“The most plausible theory I can think of 
is that Director Harshe and his trustees, wea- 
ried by the clamor of the ‘sanity in art’ people, 
cynically put on this show to demonstrate the 
stupidity of the clamor.” 

Next issue THe Art Dicest plans to print 
the reactions of Mr. Bulliet’s more conserva- 
tive critics in Chicago. 





Matvina HorrMan As A Patnter: Before 
she became famous as a sculptor, Malvina 
Hoffman studied painting, but it was not until 
this past summer that she took up the palette 
once again. Until Nov. 14, at the English 
Book Shop, New York, the results of Miss 
Hoffman’s summer will be on exhibition—a 
group of landscapes in oil, a series of pen and 
ink landscapes, and a collection of pastel por- 
traits. Dominating one wall is a large decora- 
tive painting of Balinese dancers, painted in 
Miss Hoffman’s Paris studio from sketches 
made during the preparation of her 105 life 
size sculptures for the Field Museum. 
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Kraushaar Moves 


New YORK ART GALLERIES seem to be shift- 
ing around considerably this fall. Now the C. 
W. Kraushaar Art Galleries have moved from 
680 to 730 Fifth Ave., to the second floor of 
the Heckscher Building. Kraushaar’s, one of 
the oldest of New York’s galleries, was or- 
ganized in 1886 by Charles W. Kraushaar. 
Like so many of the other art firms, it settled 
on Broadway between 31st and 32nd St., New 
York’s art center decades ago. Then gradually 
through the years it moved further and fur- 
ther up town until it neared active 57th 
Street. 

Guy Péne du Bois, one of the most impor- 
tant artists connected with the gallery, who 
contributed a sketch of John F. Kraushaar, 
Charles’ younger brother, in the Arts Weekly, 
described the early days of the gallery: “In 
the immediate neighborhood were such the- 
atres as Daly’s, Wallack’s, and the Bijou, with 
Koster & Beal’s on Sixth Avenue and, for ho- 
tels, the Sturtevant House, the Grand, the Im- 
perial and the Waldorf, which came in 1893 
or thereabouts. Trainor’s and Milliken’s saloons 
were famous in the community. Some of the 
customers of that time were picturesque. They 
included writers, restaurateurs, actors, ac- 
tresses, gamblers and, to balance properly the 
list, policemen. . . . The gallery was prepared 
to meet any taste.” 

The elder Kraushaar, according to du Bois, 
belonged to the old school of art salesmen. 
He spelled his art “in blazing capitals,” and 
spoke of it “with the bated voice of a priestly 
reverence.” Not so with John, the present 
proprietor, for “he played baseball with George 
Luks and some others, and knew that artists 
were simple enough as men and could miss a 
ball as easily as any.” 


“In this venerable establishment, holding its 
place among the front-row galleries of New 
York, business was carried on at the old ad- 
dress for 17 years,’ writes Edward Alden 
Jewell in the New York Times. “Two or three 
seasons ago John F. Kraushaar, head of the 
firm, put through an extensive job of refurbish- 
ing. He rather wistfully admits that he wanted 
to take along with him, when the present move 
was made, those elaborate pillars and arches. 
But they didn’t quite fit into the present 
scheme of decoration and had to be left be- 
hind. . . . With a large wrought-iron gate, by 
this time familiar to thousands of local gal- 
lery-goers, Mr. Kraushaar did refuse to part. 
This gate, re-installed, now admits patrons to 
a kind of inner, sanctuary where, well lighted 
by windows on the Fifty-seventh Street side, 
works of art may be studied by prospective 
buyers.” 

While John F. Kraushaar has always been 
a staunch supporter of American artists, he 
is also much interested in the French school, 
from such 19th century painters as Daumier, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Fantin-Latour and Redon to 
Matisse, Modigliani, Segonzac and Derain. As 
his opening show he has assembled paintings 
by ten French artists—Corot, Courbet, Fantin- 
Latour, Forain, Monticelli, Berthe Morisot, Re- 
don, Modigliani, Toulouse-Lautrec and Van 
Gogh. The pictures, on view until Nov. 7, 
have been borrowed from the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery, the Chicago Art Institute and 
several private collections. 





Starr CHances at Mint Museum: Mrs. 
Lewis C. Burwell has been appointed curator 
of the Mint Museum of Art at Charlotte, N. 
C. Lena Alice Tuttle is the instructor in paint- 
ing, modeling and casting. 
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Twelve Magyars Start Tour of American Cities 


For THE THIRD TIME the College Art Asso- 
ciation is presenting the art of contemporary 
Hungary, in an exhibition that will be on view 
in the Squibb Building, New York, until Nov. 
8, before starting on a tour of 40 American 
cities, under the patronage of John Pelenyi, 
Ambassador from Hungary. It was assembled 
by Abris Silberman and is composed of re- 
cent work never before exhibited in the United 
States. Twelve artists are represented by forty 
oil paintings, temperas and pastels. In almost 
every case there is a sufficient variety of works 
by each artist to acquaint the public fairly 
thoroughly with his painting style. 

Zoltan Borbereki strikes a new note in this 
assemblage, with his violent and pessimistic 
interpretations of the “Hungarian Scene.” His 
painting, Tugging, which might be ca'led 
Man’s Three Lives, is a powerful commentary 
on the treadmill of toil. In the foreground a 
man of middle age, in the prime of his physi- 
cal strength, tugs, but his face is that of a 
chained beast who can find no escape. Then 
there is the old man in the middle who tugs 
with listless hands; he has gone this far, a 
little further won’t matter, Bringing up the 
rear is a youth who with bewildered eyes 
looks out upon a world he can’t understand. 

Bela Kadar’s canvases, showing a lightness 
of touch and a sensitive feeling for color, re- 
veal an artist of versatility and charm. A sense 
of the ethereal seems to pervade these enchant- 
ing impressions. The temperas of Aba Novak 
are a more literal presentation of Hungarian 
life, showing depth and skillful handling. Bela 


Grunwald’s two exhibits, Gypsies and Sunset, 
are impressionist in mood, representative of 
the older school. Istvan Perkary injects an 
impish sense of humor into his rather primi*ive 
canvases, especially Warships, Still Life with 
Photograph and Gendarmes. 

Bertha and Hellebranth have 
achieved a distinctly decorative note, through 
the medium of clever color spotting, especially 
marked in Market at Szolnok, Haying and 
Rowboats. Bela Horthy’s Trees and Ox Cart 
are mystical and sombre in mood, somewhat 
reminiscent of a Blakeleck or an early Van 
Gogh. Bela Kontuly shows a nice feeling for 
blending distance and architectonic form in 
River Bank and Part of Town. His House 
Under Construction touches on the surrealist. 
Joseph Egry, one of the most interesting of 
the younger painters, approaches close to 
something of the third dimension in his ex- 
hibits, in which he incorporates distinctive 
form with a harmonious, subdued _ color 
scheme. Tibor Polya, whose Village in Winter 
is lent from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Abris Silberman, shows the traditional gaiety 
which kas come to be associated with the 
Magyar. 


Elena de 





Newark Buys a SteLta: The Newark Mu- 
seum announces the acquisition of an oil by 
Joseph Stella, Factories at Night, New Jersey, 
from the Cooperative Galleries in Newark. 
Painted in 1929, this canvas exemplifies Stel- 
la’s dramatic treatment of industrial subjects 
and his decorative style. 


Woman Holding Book: Pasto Picasso 


Mother and Child: Pasto Picasso 


Picasso in Retrospective Opens New Valentine Galleries in New York 


Picasso in RETROSPECTIVE is the show which 
opens the new and beautiful quarters of the 
Valentine Galleries at 16 East 57th Street, 
New York, a building which for years housed 
the famous print house of Frederic Keppel & 
Co. The artist and his work blend harmonious- 
ly into the gallery. indicating how well Mr. 
Valentine Dudensing, the director, has planned 
in sponsoring “a thoroughly modern gallery, 
efficiently equipped to show modern pictures 
in the modern manner.” 

The exhibition includes examples from all 
periods of Picasso’s development and is rem- 
iniscent of the still-remembered “Matisse Re- 
trospective,” arranged by the same gallery in 
1927. The story of Picasso, illustrated, is 
carried from his first recognized important 
period, the “Blue” and the “Rose” to the 
birth of cubism; post-cubism which included 
the influence of Negro sculpture; the neo- 
classic inspired by the Pompeian murals; and 
the period since 1923, as yet unnamed by 
general acceptance, but called by Mr. Duden- 
sing “The Fulfillment of Picasso”—because in 
it he shows himself “a complete personality 
with a definite attitude toward the world.” In 
this period are the last pictures by Picasso; 
he has not painted since 1934 due to the emo- 
tional upset caused by the break-up of his 
marriage. 


Mr. Dudensing returned from Europe on 
Oct. 14 with 60 Picasso paintings from which 
the exhibition was selected, ranging in size 
from some unusually large pictures to tiny 
examples in gouache. From them may be had 
a life history of a man who has been termed 
a scientist-artist, who, never satisfied, is un- 
ceasing in his search for new expressions. The 
two examples reproduced on this page show 
the wide variance of the Picasso technique. 
Woman and Child, of the neo-classic period, 
indicates the artist’s emphasis on pure form as 
opposed to the flattery of representional im- 
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pression in nature. In his classic paintings Pi- 
casso was no copyist of nature but adapted 
nature to his own purposés to achieve an im- 
pression that was not fleeting. Woman Holding 
a Book, illustrating the artist’s cubist period, 
shows Picasso’s sense of color harmony, un- 
trained and instinctive, also his abuse of the 
human form. And so throughout the exhibi- 
tion the multiple angles of Picasso’s talents 
are presented against an ideal background. 
Both Mr. Dudensing and Harold Sterner, 
the architect, strove to develop in the given 
space a series of rooms perfectly adapted to 
show modern paintings. The object was to 
simplify the surroundings as to architecture, 
color and lighting so that there would be as 
little as possible to interfere with concentrated 


Pasto Ruiz Picasso 
© Valentine Gallery 


observation of a picture—much as a scientist 
might look through a microscope. “A paint- 
ing,” says Mr. Dudensing, “endures because 
it has a life of its own. Picasso understands 
that; it is why he has always been a pure 
painter, never mixing outside material with 
his art. There is no literary element in him. 
I have always wanted a gallery where I could 
show the work of such men as Picasso in sur- 
roundings that, even to the untrained eye, will 
reveal this individual life of each work of art.” 

This end has been accomplished by simple 
walls and ceiling colored in tones of white, 
varying with each room, and equally simple 
grey floor coverings. The lighting is completely 
concealed and is “artificial daylight.” There 
are no extraneous decorations of any kind, yet 
the galleries have a warm and cheerful aspect. 

Demonstrating the functional value of the 
modern painting as a decorative note in the 
modern interior is the director’s private living 
room located on the second floor of the gallery 
building. Here, amid Lurgat and Miro rugs, 
neutral walls and modernistic furniture, five 
Picasso paintings have found the ideal setting. 
Blending into their surroundings, they seem 
te draw the various parts of the room into an 
integral unit. It is a practical solution of the 
question, “what am I going to do with such 
pictures when I get them home.” 


Mr. Dudensing spent some time with Picasso 
this Summer and found the man as interesting 
as the painter. “He’s entirely naive about some 
things,” he says, “yet so brilliant in others. 
And he has that quick sense of humor which 
is sometimes cruel, and even a little absurd 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind. One of his greatest 
joys is to bring back to his chateau outside 
Paris odd and amusing figurines, or other bits 
of flotsam which one sees in the window of 
dingy little shops in Paris. Though Picasso 
has ceased, temporarily at least, to paint, he 
is working in lithography and engraving, ex- 
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perimenting, as usual, in methods of putting 
color on engravings, and has had a wide suc- 
cess with one of his color prints, a highly in- 
dividualized version of a bull fight. 

Last year Picasso was appointed a curator 
of the Prado in Madrid. During his last visit 
to Spain about three years ago, says Mr. 
Dudensing, Picasso painted a number of pic- 
tures which are “turbulent, bloody, and terri- 
ble predictions of what is going on in Spain 
today—the creative prophesies of an artist.” 
Mr. Dudensing considers Picasso in the direct 
line of the true painting tradition, even when 
his work is non-representational and is bold 
enough to compare him with the great ones of 
the past. Picasso, like Michelangelo and Leon- 
ardo, works in many media—drawings in pen 
and ink and pencil, etching, engraving, lithog- 
raphy, gouache, pastel, water color oil. The 
analogy may be carried further, Mr. Duden- 
sing points out, for Picasso is a sculptor and 
a poet as well. 

Picasso, a disbeliever in representational 
painting, is also a disbeliever in titles for 
works of art. All titles in this retrospective ex- 
hibition were affixed by hands other than the 
artist’s. A painting, he believes, is an abstract 
interpretation of a mood or an idea, and as 
such needs no literary title to explain it. 





By Special Permit 

A detective and a policeman carried artist 
Joe Turner of Washington off to jail for mak- 
ing sketches of a row of tumbledown shacks 
at Tippett’s Crossing, Danville, Va. They had 
not been impressed when he explained that he 
was making sketches for lithographs, and even 
less when he told them that he did it for 
fun and earned not a cent for it. In fact, they 
were immediately suspicious of a stranger who 
used big words and drew falling down shacks 
for nothing but pleasure. So they took him 
off to jail. Then the victim’s father-in-law, a 
natural native of the town, came down to 
identify the artist and explain the situation. 
This done, the chief of police made out a 
special permit to “sketch outdoors.” 

The Richmond Progress Index had a lot of 
fun out of the incident. One editorial re- 
marked: “Thanks to Mr. Lankes and others 
nothing is more highly regarded by modern 
artists than a very tumbledown shack—unless, 
of course, it is a very gnarled tree. But the 
ways of modern art were not known to the 
Danville police department, which probably 
still labors ‘under the illusion that art is one 
with sepia prints of the Colosseum at Rome, 
Landseer dogs, and Corot landscapes.” 





When Is an Original? 


When buying works of art it might be better 
to ask the advice of the customs officials, for 
they apparently have constituted themselves 
judges. 

Out of 38 original brush drawings, woodcuts 
and wood engravings sent over from Holland 
by the Dutch artist, Bernard Essers, for his 
New York exhibition, only one, No. 21, was 
held for customs duty. The reason? No. 20 
was titled French Harbour as was No. 21. So, 
of course, the second could not be “original” 
in spite of the fact that the two pictures differ 
in every line and in every aspect. But the cus- 
toms officer, backed by the power of his office, 
had the last word, and Contemporary Arts, to 
the pictures were consigned, cheerfully paid 
the fee asked, even though the smile was 
slightly sardonic. 

Mr. Essers’ work is being exhibited at Con- 
temporary Arts, New York, until Nov. 14. 
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La Toilette: Pasto Picasso (Transitional Period) 


Collection of Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 


Picasso When His Moods Were Blue and Rose 


A NOTABLE LOAN COLLECTION of more than 
35 canvases by Picasso from his “blue” and 
“rose” periods, on view until Nov. 27 at the 
Jacques Seligmann Galleries, New York, re- 
veals the work of a young man barely 26 who 
was destined to become one of the most in- 
ternationally famous painters of his era. 

Pablo Ruiz Picasso had many periods, and, 
since he has lived in the faster tempo of to- 
day, they were not always of long duration. 
Mr. Robert Levy gives, in the galleries’ magnif- 
icent catalogue, an arbitrary classification of 
these periods as follows: Early Works, 1895- 
1900; Blue Period, 1901-4; Transition, 1905; 
Rose Period, 1905-6; Negro Period, 1908; 
Analytical Cubism, 1910-14; Synthetic Cubism, 
1914-18; Classical Period, 1919-23; Creation 
of New Forms and New Researches, 1924-36. 

Picasso’s “blue” period represents the first 
stride of the youthful artist and covers mainly 
his early—and lean—life in Paris, when he 
reflected the morbidity of his subjects with 
powerful strokes of varied blues. Fascinated 
with the realities of life, the young man had 
developed an overwhelming sympathy for the 
unfortunates of Paris. Cripples, drinkers, demi- 
mondanes, vitiated young men, all sorts of 
morbid types were his subjects. 


In 1903 Picasso returned for a year in Spain 
and received the full impact of El] Greco. To 
such a sensitively acquisitive soul as Picasso 
the gaunt mysticism of El Greco saints and 
ascetics had a profound influence. His blue 
tones became richer and his forms more 
elongated. New travels, new friends, and re- 


sulting new approaches to life brought about, 
in 1905, a transition that was to lead to the 
“rose” period. Slowly, as he abandoned the 
blues, bis subject interest became more specifi- 
cally related to his painting problems. The 
traveling circuses, the harlequins and jugglers 
were painted over and over. 

The “rose” period is characterized by a new 
plasticity. Nude figures occupy much of the 
artist’s time and they are generally painted in 
delicate tones of pink and rose. Picasso had 
become lighter in mood, but more serious in 
bis search for form. Often the nudes from the 
“rose” period anticipate the later works in 
their new emphasis on the architectural aspects 
of plastic form. 

A year later the young man, most. relentless 
and untiring of his contemporaries in the quest 
for new perceptions, was to fall into his next, 
the “Negro” period, inspired by the primitive 
sculpture of Africa. 





PsycHoLocist PLans Art Course: Social 
and historical forces of present-day American 
life will be the primary subject for study in a 
new art class, Composition Through Social Re- 
search, formed last week at the American 
Artists School, New York. According to the in- 
structors, Walter Quirt and Phillip Reisman, 
this will be the first art class of its kind, it 
being directed by a psychologist in collabora- 
tion with the artist-instructors. Prof. Bernard 
Stern, lecturer on anthropology at Columbia, 
acted as adviser in planning the course. 
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Pottery By MAisa GROTELL 


Glazed in Blue, Gray, Lavender, Brown, Tan and Yellow 


Ceramists of America Meet at Syracuse 


THE ATTENTION of America’s potters and 
ceramic artists is today turned towar the 
Syracuse Museum, where, until Nov. 16, the 
Fifth National Ceramic Exhibition is being 
held in conjunction with a special exhibition 
of contemporary American ceramics invited 
for a tour of Denmark, Sweden and Finland. 
In both groups only the work of living potters 
is included, and in both wide variety is to be 
found, ranging from the sophisticated and bril- 
liant sculpture of Waylande Gregory or Rus- 
sell Barnett Aitken to the simple but exquisite 
bowls of Marie Martinez, famous Indian pot- 
ter of San Ildefonso Pueblo. The two exhibi- 
tions give overwhelming proof that the art of 
the potter has once again become a major art 
of the nation. 

Anna W. Olmsted, director of the Syracuse 
Museum and the guiding spirit behind the 
success of these annual exhibitions, writes: 
“That America goes ceramic is a statement un- 
challenged today. From the industrial stand- 
point ceramics, including pottery, glass and 


Madonna: R. Guy Cowan 





enamels, is the fourth most important industry 
in these United States. From the artist’s point 
of view, on the other hand, we find that ceram- 
ics offers a medium at once flexible, varied 
and unlimited in its resources to the sculptor 
who steadfastly refuses to have his work con- 
signed amid bric-a-brac to the ‘minor arts’; 
and that the creator of mere vases or lucky 
pots not marred in the making has earned the 
right to an artist’s place in the sun second to 
none. For of such was the kingdom of the 
Chinese porcelain maker and his ilk.” 


From 26 states pottery and ceramic sculp- 
ture were entered in the Fifth Annual, and in 
the final list of accepted work 19 stood their 
ground: New York, Ohio, California, Arizona, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Michigan, Maryland, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, South Dakota, West Virginia, Nebraska, 
Indiana, Connecticut, New Mexico and the 
District of Columbia. The jury of selection and 
award: Richard F. Bach, of the Metropolitan 
Museum; William M. Milliken, director of the 


Javanese Mother: Paut Bocatay 


Cleveland Museum; Arthur E. Baggs of Ohio 
State University; R. Guy Cowan, representing 
the American Ceramic Society; and Anna W. 
Olmsted. The touring exhibition was assembled 
by the Syracuse Museum on the official invita- 
tion of Denmark, Sweden and Finland. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: The $100 
ceramic sculpture prize, offered by the Ferro 
Enamel Company, went to Paul Bogatay of the 
faculty of Ohio State for his Javanese Mother 
and Child. The $100 first prize for pottery 
offered by the Onondaga Pottery Company, 
was taken by Glen Lukens, head of the ceram- 
ic art department of the University of South- 
ern California, for a group of three pieces. 
The second pottery prize, $50 offered by the 
B. F. Drakenfield Company, was awarded to 
Maija Grotell for a group of five. The special 
$25 prize for enamels went to H. Edward 
Winter, art director for the Ferro Enamel 
Corporation. 

Honorable mentions in pottery were pre- 
sented to Dorothea Warren O'Hara, Harold E. 
Riegger and William E. Soini. Honorable men- 
tions in ceramic sculpture: Waylande Gregory, 
Russell Barnett Aitken and Sorcha Boru. 

Said Mr. Bach in his statement as chairman 
of the jury: “The National Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion demonstrates consistent advance in artis- 
tic merit and ceramic skill. It reveals a satisfy- 
ing standard of quality as to form, color and 
understanding of material representative of 
American ability and comparable with modern 
work in Europe. That four cities abroad should 
invite an exhibition of work by American pot- 
ters and that outstanding American museums 
should gladly cooperate hy lending exceptional 
pieces of modern American pottery . . . these 
are all endorsements that mature skill, patient 
training and thorough knowledge have brought 
to this important type of art in our country. 

“The jury was unanimous in praising such 
achievement—especially applauding the pur- 
pose in these national exhibitions, because 
these exhibitions have rendered signal service 
in consolidating American interest in ceramics, 
thus providing an experiment station where 
criteria of quality may be established.” 

Said Mr. Milliken: “America has never had 
so comprehensive an exhibition before and it 
was the, feeling of the jury that no European 
country could show an exhibition of greater 
comprehensiveness or quality today.” 

Said Philip N. Youtz, director of the Brook- 
lyn Museum and president of the American 
Federation of Arts, speaking at the preview: 
“This exhibition makes me very proud of 
America. I saw nothing in Europe that pleased 
me as much.” 


Still Life by Kreindler 


Poppies, peaches, poinsettias, and a score 
of other still lifes and flower pieces by Doris 
Barsky Kreindler are being shown at the Mon- 
tross Gallery until Nov. 7, in the third exhibi- 
tion by this young Brooklyn artist. Included 
also are a number of informal smaller pieces, 
as well as black and whites. Miss Kreindler, 
who is actively associated in the direction of 
the New York School of Applied Design for 
Women, received her training at that school 
and later at the National Academy. Though 
she has done figure subjects and has conducted 
life classes at various schools, Miss Kreindler’s 
most successful work appears to be in the de- 
sign problems of still life. 

A thoroughly individual handling of the 
various subjects is noticeable in the still lifes. 
Margaret Bruening once said of Miss Kreind- 
ler’s work: “The artist’s evident sympathy with 
her subject and understanding of its char- 
acter as well as her dependence on design are 
felt in all her flower subjects.” 
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Shifting Patronage 


IN CONNECTION WITH the 10th anniversary 
of the Downtown Gallery, New York, a new 
policy has been announced by the director, 
Mrs. Edith Halpert, inaugurated to meet the 
shifting picture of art merchandising. Con- 
sisting of three distinct groups, the opening 
exhibition, “American Art—1800 to 1936,” em- 
bodies the new conception by including anony- 
mous early folk art, young and hitherto un- 
known contemporaries, and lastly, a small 
group of “arrived” contemporaries. 

Throughout the past summer, Mrs. Halpert 
was engaged in Public Art Project work at 
Washington. There she saw the wholesome ac- 
tivity of an innumerably large group of young 
artists working under conditions that, properly 
continued, could slice ten years off the long 
arduous road to “arrival.” A selected number 
of these artists were taken into the Downtown 
“group” to be fostered, while still in their 
formative period, for a new low-priced mar- 
ket which Mrs. Halpert had noticed widening 
tremendously during recent economically-strin- 
gent years. This group forms one unit in the 
exhibition and one function of the gallery. 
The artists represented are invariably in their 
early twenties and lean, on the subject matter 
side, to the environmental school. 

The second unit and function of the gallery 
involves the representation of the half dozen 
established artists in the commonly known 
“Downtown group.” These are Kuniyoshi, Ma- 
rin, O'Keeffe (latter two by courtesy of An 
American Place), Brook, Sheeler, and Lau- 
rent. These artists, considered by the gallery 
as essentially of museum and collector calibre, 
are to be fostered as a small select group for 
the more initiate in connoisseurship. 

The third function has to do with the Amer- 
ican folk art collection housed in the upper 
floor of the gallery. This collection has been 
of special inspiration to such French artists 
as Leger, Roy and Segonzac, and it repre- 
sents, in the opinion of Mrs. Halpert, the 
true roots of the American tradition. 





Anna Glenny Has Show 


The sculpture by Anna Glenny, Buffalo 
artist, whose portraiture and figure subjects 
have won the admiration of A. Conger Good- 
year and other collectors, will go on exhibition 
at the Walker Galleries, New York, on Nov. 
10. Miss Glenny studied with Bourdelle and 
has been working out her own artistic salva- 
tion in Buffalo ever since. 

The Museum of Modern Art owns her life- 
size portrait of Mrs. Frances Wolcott, which 
will be on view and Katherine Cornell is loan- 
ing the sculptured portrait which Miss Glenny 
did of her. One of the high spots of the show 
will be the cast stone study of The Jewess, 
who looks out from narrowed eyes, with a 
half-opened sensuous mouth and a finely chis- 
eled Hebraic nose. Individual pieces of Miss 
Glenny’s sculpture have been shown at the 
Museum of Modern Art and the Arden Studios, 
but this will be her first one-man show. 





Jersey To SEE Imposinc Group: Well known 
centemporary artists will be represented in a 
group exhibition at the Cooperative Gallery, 
120 Washington Street, Newark, from Nov. 9 
to Dec. 5. Among those included will be Guy 
Péne du Bois, Jerome Myers, Raphael Soyer, 
William Gropper, Reginald Marsh, Milton 
Avery, George Picken, Gus Mager, William 
Gropper, John R. Grabach and Bernar Gussow. 
Owing to its popularity the Joseph Stella ex- 
hibition will be extended until Nov. 7. 
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Ladies at Variety Theatre, Seville: Evy Lecranp 
Collection of Eugene Goldet 


Old Spain as Painted by Legrand of France 


IT WAS IN THE CHIC HABERDASHERY of Co- 
vanna in the Rue Pasquier, Paris, that Marie 
Sterner, New York art dealer, first heard of 
Edy Legrand whose multiple talents she has 
since made familiar to art lovers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and whose most recent paint- 
ings of Spain she is featuring in an exhibition 
opening Nov. 9. 

The story goes that the young man in charge 
of the shop, probably more of a dreamer than 
a salesman, suggested that Mrs. Sterner visit 
the studio of Edy Legrand. The studio was in 
the neighborhood, he said, and the artist, 
though unknown, was “really worth while.” It 
being one of those interlude days when one 
seems to be waiting for “something to turn 
up,” Mrs. Sterner went. After much coaxing 
she prevailed on Legrand to show his secret 
labors of love—the paintings on which he 
worked each day, reserving for the night the 
illustrations by which he lived. 

What he had to show delighted his visitor, 
gay pastels of the Cirque Soirée, oils and water 
colors of semi-tropical Algiers, street scenes, 
harem interiors, character studies, all done 
with vividness, fine craftsmanship and an 
original viewpoint. Inquiry revealed why the 
artist’s candle had so long remained hidden 
beneath the bushel. His prices were high, too 
high presumably for a dealer to realize on his 
investment in an unknown. And so it came 





that the genius of one of France’s painter-sons 
was first spread abroad by an American. 

Legrand’s exhibition of 160 paintings and 40 
drawings at the Charpentier Gallery last sum- 
mer was one of the great successes of the 
Paris season. It is from this exhibition that 
Mrs. Sterner selected the fifteen canvases for 
her coming show, choosing only Spanish sub- 
jects painted during the past two years, land- 
scapes, figure pieces and still lifes. 

In them will be seen the fresh approach and 
lighter touch of the modern applied to a civi- 
lization age-old in its traditions, an acclivity 
from the sombre asceticism and brutish force 
of Spain’s own masters. The closest link with 
the past is Women of Valencia, painted in the 
tradition of Goya but fresh and twentieth-cen- 
tury in the handling. Though the old woman 
sees with the eyes of the aged, the girls are 
definitely of today. Ladies at the Variety 
Theatre, Seville is a charming and informal in- 
terpretation of a lighter moment in the life of 
a people whose seriousness of living is so often 
broken by play just as serious. The ecclesiastic 
atmosphere of Church at Alicante, a building 
now reported destroyed, is relieved by the play 
of light through the stain-glass windows, with 
a resultant heightening of the religious feeling. 

Edy Legrand was born at Bordeaux, France, 
in 1893. After studying in Switzerland, he 

[Please continue on page 23) 
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The Laundresses: Epcar Decas 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Howard J. Sachs 


The Art of Degas: a Full-Length Portrait 


WITH THE ASSEMBLING of two consecutive 
exhibitions of major importance, the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum has opened its season with no 
little excitement. Fast on the heels of its great 
survey of German art, closing Nov. 6, comes 
the largest collection of the work of Degas 
ever shown in this country. 


The 100 oils, pastels and drawings, remain- 
ing on view from Nov. 7 to Dec. 7, form a 
complete survey of Degas’s half-century career. 
His portraits, ballet girls, milliners, jockeys, 
nudes, laundresses and cafe singers reveal a 
19th century Paris in all its varied phases. 
The artist’s discriminating eye and impeccable 
draughtsmanship seem to have caught the very 
essence of this era of unhurried years, robust 
gayety and healthy romanticism. Although the 
majority of the exhibits were gathered from 
American museums and collections, more than 
20 paintings and drawings have been sent 
from abroad. From the Louvre come the cele- 
brated portraits of Mlle. Marie Dihau, and of 
her brother Désiré, usually called The Orches- 
tra. 

Close bonds link Degas with America. His 
mother, Adéle Musson, was a native of New 
Orleans, and Degas was the only great French 
painter of the 19th century to visit the United 
States. His brothers, Achille and René, ran a 
prosperous cotton exchange in New Orleans, 
and during his stay with them in 1872 and 
1873 he painted Le Bureau de Coton a la 
Nouvelle-Orléans, lent to the exhibition by the 
Musée de Pau. Degas’s only pupil was the 
American, Mary Cassatt. She remained his 
life-long friend and patroness and it was 
through her efforts that his art was appreciated 


and collected in this country at an early date. 

Without question, Degas’s greatest distinc- 
tion is his peerless draughtsmanship. His line 
is in the finest European tradition. With each 
facile stroke he could portray movement, 
poised or arrested. Noticeable features in the 
Portrait of Mme. Hertel, loaned by the Metro- 
politan Museum, are the refined modeling of 
the ears, the sensitive and revealing hands, 
the subtle play between mouth and fingers. 
Degas’s genius as a draughtsman is closely 
followed by his ability in composition. The 
glittering and iridescent Chanteuse Verte, 
formerly in the Museum of Modern Art, 
Moscow, is an outstanding specimen of the 
dificult pastel medium, while in the Téte de 
Jeune Femme, from the Louvre, the sheer 
quality of paint approaches that of Vermeer of 
Delft. 


The paintings and drawings selected for 
Philadelphia’s show trace the artist’s career 
almost year by year. Belonging to his first 
period is the sensitive Portrait of Myself in a 
Soft Hat, lent by Marcel Guérin of Paris, 
which was done at the age of 23 and is con- 
sidered one of his finest self-portraits. Mendi- 
ante Romaine, painted in Rome in 1857, as 
well as other classical studies are also rep- 
resentative of this earlier period. After his 
return from America in 1873, Degas seemed 
to attain his artistic maturity. The great series 
of ballet scenes, laundresses, milliners, jockeys 
and portraits appeared before the astonished 
eyes of the Parisians. 

Degas once said that the dancer was only 
a pretense of the design, but the ballet dancers 
probably have a greater significance than their 
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creator suspected. Each taunt muscle, each 
difficult or accidental pose, each momentary 
gesture, is caught by his observant eye. Space 
is magnified by leaving a large space of the 
canvas devoid of figures. The jockey pictures 
reveal still another of Degas’s interests. The 
glistening coats of nervous horses, the jockeys’ 
gaudy racing colors, the excited crowd, the 
open track, all are represented with remark- 
able veracity. Backgrounds of sweeping land- 
scape show the artist’s interest in a field with 
which he is not usually associated. 


In two magnificent paintings, Les Repas- 
seuses and Repasseuse a Contre-jour, lent by 
Durand-Ruel, Degas has grimly portrayed the 
absolute fatigue, the aching backs and muscles 
of women at a day’s ironing. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Sachs’s picture The Laundresses is 
like some great frieze, in which two laden 
women pass slowly before one’s eyes. A gentler 
side of feminine occupation is shown in the 
milliner subjects. Portraits by Degas are tell- 
ing and sincere documents. With his frank and 
searching insight into human nature, the artist 
once again analyses character by means of 
revealing gestures. He believes in placing the 
sitter in a familiar environment. 


For every figure and for every detail, Degas 
made countless drawings and sketches. These 
sheets of paper often possess more charm than 
the completed picture. Ranging in date from 
1855 to the late °90’s, the drawings parallel 
the oils and pastels, and in some cases are the 
actual studies for paintings in the exhibition. 
Degas’s delineative ability may be discerned in 
all its purity and without oil or pastel to de- 
stroy the clarity of outline. 


The artist’s last period has not yet been fully 
appreciated, although the output of the late 
°90’s is most important. Despite his dimming 
eyesight, Degas acquired greater freedom of 
line and form. The scale is larger, the patterns 
bolder and more rhythmic. The favorite me- 
dium is pastel with brilliant tonalities. All 
these qualities are best illustrated in the series 
of female nudes so naturally posed as to have 
been glimpsed through a key hole. George 
Moore quotes Degas: “Hitherto, the nude has 
always been represented in poses which pre- 
suppose an audience, but these women of mine 
are honest, simple folk, unconcerned by any 
other interests than those involved in their 
physical condition.” 





“Dancers Resting” 

by Degas 

What a cynical old devil you were, Degas; 
acid as vin rouge turned to vinegar, 

as charitable as an Apache, 

yet singularly free from cant. 

The Stage held no illusions for you 

who could thrust a brush through tinsel 
to bone and sinew, laying bare the truth. 
You could strip a Ballerina of romance 

as easily as rob a buttock of seduction. 
Not content with leaving them naked 

you added sardonic comments, 

making appraisals with unsentimental eyes, 
observant as a clinical expert 

noting those signs of decadence in flesh 
that soon submerge the spirit with the form. 


Yet what an artist! How you could enfold 

such literary motifs in a fine design. 

Psychological revelations in paint 

are knit together by dynamic powers, 

for in your skillful plastic lines and shapes 

achieve those ultimate adjustments 

which take on the significance of beauty 

no age subdues—and no aesthetic spoils. 
—George J. Cox 


The Art Digest 
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The Dollar Value 


THE ART INDUSTRY is sharing in the general 
trade revival. Art sales, says the Philadelphia 
Record, commenting on figures released by the 
American Federation of Arts, show a $40,000,- 
000 gain over the low of 1932. “At the stroke 
of the artist’s brush,” says this newspaper, 
“millions of dollars change hands and the 
amount is growing as improvement is blocked 
into the economic picture. 

“The painting and etching industry—and 
virtually everybody identified with it insists 
it is an industry—did approximately $140,000,- 
000 in the year ended September 1, 1936. This 
compared with $132,000,000 in the preceding 
year and $100,000,000 in 1932, when sales 
dropped to the lowest level of the depression, 


estimates by the American Federation of Arts 


revealed. 

“The upward trend stands in bold relief 
when it is realized sales in the latest period 
amounted to 92 percent of the total of roundly 
$152,000,000 in the 1929 boom year, without 
any apparent increase in prices. 

“Improvement has been noticed all along the 
line. In the period reported, auctions took in 
$6,100,000, representing a gain of 5% percent 
over the preceding 12 months. Other phases 
of the industry reflecting the growing interest 
include dealers in artists’ supplies and spon- 
sors of exhibitions. 

“The time-honored slogan, ‘Art for art’s sake,’ 
still goes, contemporaries say, but only when 
‘and for money’ is added to it. They are proud 
of the dollar value of their product.” 

The writer then speaks of the artists’ groups 
that have been lately organized to market low- 
priced prints under a system similar to the 
mail-order houses and “big business,” such 
organizations as the Associated American Art- 
ists, the American Artists Group and Living 
American Art, Inc. “Distribution of pictures 
today,” he says, “is beginning to conform to 
the pattern of straight commercial merchandis- 
ing. Promotional activities, advertising and 
mail order selling are employed more and 
more in order to place paintings and etchings 
before the people. 

“These, all schools agree, combine to estab- 
lish art as a bona fide industry and artists as 
business men. Adopting big business methods, 
50 prominent etchers formed a selling group 
(Associated American Artists, Inc.) to reach 
the rank and file through mail order opera- 
tions. 

“The association estimates 45 percent of its 
clientele lives in cities of less than 50,000 
population, most of which are far removed 
from established art centers. The move has 
met with great success, its sponsors say, and is 
being watched closely by painters, sculptors 
and others. 

“The heavy dollar volume of art sales does 
not imply rose-tinted living conditions for all 
American artists. It is estimated approximately 
12,000 professional artists are working in the 
United States and that 4,500 are on W. P. A. 
payrolls.” 





Lectures at Art Stupents Leacue: The 
Art Students League of New York announces 
the resumption of its series of free lectures, 
which are of a practical interest to both serious 
artists and art students. They are held Wednes- 
day evenings at 9:30 P. M., in the league’s 
building, 215 West 57th St. 





Saw P. Lapis Lazutr: “My wife doesn’t 
know much about art, but she knows what 
she wants—now it’s a Vlaminck coat.” 


Ist November, 1936 





Cornfield with Poppies: Maurice p—E VLAMINCK 


Vlaminck, at 70, Paints in Happier Vein 


VLAMINCK—with all the haunting, grey-toned 
visions he evokes—is getting lighter, maybe a 
bit happier, judging from recent canvases on 
display at Lilienfeld Galleries, New York, un- 
til Nov. 14. 

This remarkable change, for the artist is 
now seventy, has fulfilled a hope implied in 
1927 by C. J. Bulliet, who in his Apples and 
Madonnas, said: “A few Vlamincks are tre- 
mendously effective. He has developed, how- 
ever, something dangerously near a formula, 
and while he does not exactly duplicate, he 
fails to vary enough to overcome the impres- 
sion of sameness, all the more noticeable be- 
cause his art is so strikingly individual.” As a 
veteran, even then, Viaminck was painting low- 
keyed ominous pictures, vivid enough, but re- 


peating one rainy street scene after another. 
He was the “poet of bad weather.” 

The newer canvases in the Lilienfeld exhibi- 
tion depict better weather. Vlaminck has gone 
beyond murky Montmartre for inspiration, and 
in Cornfield with Poppies the golden yellow 
actually sings. But nothing of life has been 
lost in the transition; the pigment is still vivid 
and it is still applied almost as masonry. Sail- 
ing on the Seine, another more recent canvas, 
shows a new largeness in design and an at- 
tempt by Vlaminck to bring the picture into 
a more honorific relation to the effect. The 
Flemish temperament, anchored to the moods 
of nature, has not lessened in Vlaminck’s new 
work, but, if anything, has intensified with 
the passing of the years. 





Americans Prefer ‘Red Meat” 


The “pretty girl” element in American artis- 
tic taste may be on the wane. A popularity 
contest held during the Twentieth Anniversary 
Exhibition of the Cleveland Museum indicates 
a marked preference for the more robust art of 
Hals and Bellows, with the bewitching Miss 
Farren—Countess of Derby of Lawrence being 
far outstripped by the militant figure of Joanna 
Heffernan in Whistler’s White Girl. 

The contest placed the following pictures in 
the lead: first, White Girl by Whistler; sec- 
ond, The Merry Lute Player by Frans Hals; 
third, Stag at Sharkey’s by George Bellows; 


fourth, The Ladies Amabel and Mary Jemima 
Yorke by Sir Joshua Reynolds; fifth, Self 
Portrait by Rembrandt; sixth, The Crucifixion 
by Bellows. 

Cleveland’s great exhibition, which opened 
on June 25, closed Oct. 12 with an attendance 
of more than 150,000, drawn from all parts 
of the United States and abroad. The show as 
a whole was not only successful as an artistic 
event but reflected the generosity of collectors 
who were willing to share the enjoyment of 
their treasures with the public, and to make 
possible a great retrospective exhibition that 
marked a mile post in American art history. 
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John Marin, the Isolated, Honored 
At the Museum of Modern Art 


Tue macic of John Marin’s brush fills two 
floors of the Museum of Modern Art, where a 
retrospective exhibition of this distinguished 
artist’s work is being held until Nov. 22. Ar- 
ranged by Alfred Stieglitz, Marin’s sponsor, 
lifelong friend and loyal “persuasive advo- 
cate,” it consists mostly of his water colors, 
augmented by 21 oils and a number of etch- 
ings and drawings. 

Although the works are not arranged in 
chronological sequence, the display gives a 
complete view of the artist’s development, with 
significant water colors from all periods of his 
career and virtually all the subjects represent- 
ing his long career of creating. Included are 
examples from London, France and the Tyrol 
done during 1908 to 1910; the Maine water 
colors from 1914 to 1934; water colors from 
Delaware, New Jersey and New York, from 
1916 to 1925; a White Mountain series and 
his New Mexico water colors, painted in Taos 
in 1929. 

Always the center of controversy, Marin has 
never identified himself with any school of 
painting, domestic or foreign. He stands as 
an isolated figure in contemporary art, hold- 
ing an unique place among American painters. 
In a critical essay in the handsome Marin 
catalogue issued by the Museum of Modern 
Art, E. M. Benson writes: “He has few fol- 
lowers and no disciples. For 27 years he has 
exhibited his work at the various galleries 
over which Alfred Stieglitz has faithfully 
presided. Today at the age of 66 he is as 
uncompromising a free-lance as he was at 36. 
Perhaps no American artist has courted Nature 
more tirelessly and with greater understanding 
of all her seasonal moods. Boats and building 
are as much his province as skies, seas, islands 
and mountains. He has stamped his creative 
signature on all of them—a signature which 
many of us have come to regard as unique in 
American art.” 

Marin speaks for himself in one of his let- 
ters to Stieglitz: “Nature arrangements are 
finer, more, infinitely finer than your studio 





arrangements. Seems to me that the true artist 
must perforce go from time to time to the 
elemental big. forms—Sky, Sea, Mountain, 
Plain—and thése things pertaining thereto, to 
sort of re-true himself up, to recharge the 
battery. For these big forms have everything. 
But to express these, you have to love these, 
to be a part of these in sympathy. One doesn’t 
get very far without this love, this love to en- 
fold too the relatively little things that grow 
on the mountain’s back. Which if you don’t 
recognize, you don’t recognize the mountains.” 

No one else in the water color field, com- 
ments Marsden Hartley in the catalogue, has 
so “completely realized the exact condition of 
a high moment.” This zenith of emotion 
quivers from Marin’s brush. His pictures are 
that moment. Nothing remains but colored 
volume, the experience of that emotion itself. 
“Serene or demoniacal, savage or of thistle- 
down tenderness,” it is, according to Edward 
Alden Jewell in the New York Times, “the 
moment seized and understood and loved. . . . 
It embodies the loftiest experience of artists, 
poets and musicians.” 

“We are dealing here with an artist of sheer 
genius,’ pointed out Mr. Jewell, “and when 
you have to deal with an artist of sheer genius 
it is never wise to be too dogmatic. . . . Deep 
within everything Marin does burns the fire 
of a profound creative urge. Sometimes we 
may feel that the outcome does not represent a 
fc]ly objectified realization of what the artist 
intended to convey. But the authentic, the dis- 
tinguishing fervor is there, none the less.” 

More and more Marin plows his own furrow, 
said Royal Cortissoz in the New York Herald 
Tribune. “How is the maker of the furrow to 
be characterized and to what have his labors 
led? He is to be characterized as a colorist 
with a passion for nature who has never quite 
mastered his own hypothesis. Mr. Marin is 
ever on the verge of registering a conclusive 
impression and always allowing his curious, 
brusque, even explosive technique to interfere 
with its full realization. . . . When we search 


Movement: JoHnN Marin 


out the operation of Mr. Marin’s thought in 
his art, it resolves itself into the impulse, so 
familiar in our modern time, toward ‘self-ex- 
pression’ in place of ‘representation.’ 

“I have no quarrel with it. I only feel that 
self-expression should be reinforced, as it 
historically has been, by design and craftsman- 
ship. All through Mr. Marin’s exhibition I 
have at this point or that felt the pull of his 
individualistic communings with nature. I look 
at his ‘Maine Islands’ and respond to the mood 
in which he has drawn his panorama of land 
and water. Yet I find myself all the time wist- 
fully craving a more lucid, more artistic state- 
ment of both facts and mood, a more author- 
itative approach.” 

The ancestors of John Marin, who was born 
in Rutherford, N. J., settled in New York and 
New Jersey before the Revolution. His blood 
makes him a “Yankee cocktail.” “My ances- 
tors,” he once wrote to an inquiring magazine 
editor, “were of the best English Ale, Dutch 
Bitters, Irish Gin, French Vermouth and Plain 
Scotch.” From 1899 to 1901 Marin studied at 
the Pennsylvania Academy under Thomas P. 
Anshutz and Hugh Breckenridge; and after 
that for two or three years under Frank Vin- 
cent Dumond at the Art Students League. 

Loren Mozley, one of his young friends, 
gives a vivid picture of Marin in the Museum’s 
bulletin: “A curious little man, wiry and frail. 
His face is incredibly wrinkled and puckers 
into all sorts of criss-cross lines. His candid 
eyes peer out brightly and mischievously under 
an outlandish curling bang. His hair is scarce- 
ly streaked with gray. When he comes to town 
he dresses with a quaint old-fashioned ele- 
gance. 

“He seems to lean rather than stoop, his 
shoulders bent by years of relentless peering 
ahead. A strange, honest-to-God sort of a man. 
. .. a brush in either hand, working feverishly. 
He made the trees and skyscrapers lean merri- 
ly in Madison Square. He took Brooklyn 
Bridge apart and put it back together again 
on his paper, and when he had some nuts and 
bolts left over, he scattered them around.” 





An Effective Catalog 


Lois Bartlett Tracy has followed the advice 
given in THe Art Dicest by Harry Muir 
Kurtzworth, critic of the Los Angeles Saturday 
Night, and issued an interesting catalog worthy 
of her interesting show at the Studio Guild, 
New York, until Nov. 14. Mr. Kurtzworth ad- 
vised artists to compile an effective catalog, 
to have a number of good photographs on 
hand and let the art press know in time what 
was going on. 

In her catalog of jungle paintings Mrs. 
Tracy has two introductions describing her 
work and subject matter, as well as descrip- 
tive paragraphs under the titles, telling some- 
thing about the paintings. For instance, under 
Jungle Pool, she writes: “This quiet pool re- 
flects a more serene mood of the Jungle. It 
was painted near Sarasota Bay;” under My- 
akka Jungle she writes, “The dense darkness 
of a Florida Jungle always has its bit of sun 
drenched vista. A family of gators disputed 
the artist’s rights when painting this spot;” 
and under Black Bottom Byways, the artist 
explains, “This was painted in the negro quar- 
ters called by them ‘Black Bottom.’ The 
rooster in the painting proved more ferocious 
than the usual rattlesnake.” 





TALENT AND Genius: Doing easily what 
others find difficult is talent; doing what is 
impossible for talent is genius.——Henri-Fred- 
eric Amiel. 


The Art Digest 
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Insincere Flattery 


NOTHING IS SO DISASTROUS to the happiness 
of a human being’s life as the disappoint- 
ments arising from great expectations of a 
professional artistic career, upon the predic- 
tions of insincere friends. This is the conclu- 
sion of Alfred Metzger, music critic of the San 
Francisco Argonaut. Mr. Metzger’s opinion on 
false prodigies in the realm of music applies 
so poignantly to similar unfortunates in the 
fine arts that THe Art Dicest feels compelled 
to reprint it in full. 

“Music critics and distinguished artists visit- 
ing various communities during a protracted 
concert tour,” he writes, “are asked to pass 
their opinion on prospective prodigies. Either 
proud parents or ambitious teachers are usual- 
ly instrumental in making these appointments. 
Although the children are usually introduced 
to these judges with the request that their 
sponsors wish to hear the truth as to whether 
or not it is worth while to expend the neces- 
sary funds for a musical education, as a rule 
they wish to hear their extravagant expecta- 
tions confirmed. 

“Whenever either an artist or a critic tells 
the truth, namely, that it is impossible to fore- 
tell the future of a talented child, or that it 
is essential that a new teacher should be en- 
gaged, or that certain improvement in artistic 
taste is essential before a definite opinion re- 
garding the child’s talents can be formed, the 
friends, parents and teacher of such student 
either misinterpret these opinions or twist 
them to suit their own purposes. 


“In rare instances does a child reveal suffi- 
cient genius to justify experts to predict a 
brilliant career, such as was the case with 
Yehudi Menuhin at an early age. In most 
cases such a future is difficult to ascertain. To 
encourage a child to look forward to becom- 
ing a great artist when there is no possible 
cause for such prediction is exceedingly cruel, 
for when the time comes that the prediction 
fails to become fulfilled the disappointment 
is likely to ruin the entire life of a young 
man or woman. 

“Indeed many a young person might have 
made a brilliant career in another vocation 
outside of music—in short might have become 
a success instead of a failure—if it had not 
been for the false encouragement of friends. 
As a matter of fact no one can teach anyone 
else to become an artist. The essentials of 
artistry miust he inborn. The teacher can only 
bring these inherent talents to light. He can 
not pour them into the child with a funnel. 
Any teacher who claims he can make an artist 
of any student does not know the fundamentals 
that constitute the material of which an artist 
is made. 


“Everything should be done to avoid future 
disappointments of major proportions and to 
do so children and parents should want noth- 
ing but the truth and to avoid above all insin- 
cere flattery and exaggerated comments on 
immature performances. It is far better to dis- 
trust flattery than to accept it as gospel.” 











Z- Education of Cupid: Titian 


Worcesters Lend Great Titian to Chicago 


TiTIAn’s great allegorical composition, Edu- 
cation of Cupid, painted in the master’s later 
years, has just been loaned to the Art Institute 
of Chicago by Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worces- 
ter, who purchased it recently from the Wil- 
denstein Galleries of New York. It is on 
public view in Gallery 45, which has been 
named in honor of the Worcesters for their 
important benefactions to the museum. 


The large canvas, measuring 52 by 66 inches, 
glows with that wealth of color which only 
Titian knew how to achieve. It shows this great 
Venetian painter in one of his best roles—as 
a master of Renaissance allegory. Throughout 
his career Titian made rich and symbolic com- 
position like the Sacred and Profane Love in 
Rome and the Allegory in the Louvre, pictures 
in which the gods and goddess of Greece and 
Rome were reborn in beautiful Venetian 
models and surrounded by the sumptuous color 
and atmosphere that Titian, following Giorgi- 
one’s lead, brought into Italian art. The theme 
of the Worcester painting is quite like that of 
the other Education of Cupid (painted 1565- 
1568) in the Borghese Gallery, Rome, though 
entirely different in design. According to lead- 
ing critics of Venetian art, the painting now 
in Chicago must have been painted from be- 
tween 1550 and 1560. 

Painted with Titian’s characteristic breadth 
and vigor of brush work, it portrays a seated 
Venus who gives arrows to Cupid while a 
beautiful semi-nude woman, perhaps Fecundity 
or Psyche, regards the goddess adoringly. In 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 
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Ist November, 1936 





London 


the background two fauns or satyrs lift baskets 
laden with rich fruits and doves to Venus. 
Over the whole composition are scattered notes 
of exquisite color—the blue-tipped wings of 
Cupid, the rose and gold robes of Venus and 
the sparkling accents of the fruit and doves. 
“Though there are a number of portraits by 
Titian in private and public collections in the 
United States, a composition of this kind is 
of the greatest rarity,” said Robert B. Harshe, 
director of the Art Institute of Chicago. “The 
Rape of Europa in the Isabella Stewart Gard- 
ner Museum and the recently acquired Venus 
and the Lute Player in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum are the only other Titian compositions 
in American museums. The Education of Cupid 
is one of the most notable paintings in America 
by any artist. In the Art Institute collections 
there are only two works of similar importance, 
El Greco’s Assumption of the Virgin and Rem- 
brandt’s Girl at the Open Half-Door.” 


The price of the purchase was not revealed. 
When Titian’s Venus and the Lute Player (later 
bought by the Metropolitan Museum) was 
shown at the 1933 Century of Progress, it was 
valued at a million dollars. Like many other 
great paintings of the Renaissance the present 
work was discovered in a British collection. 
In the 18th century it was the custom for 
young noblemen to make “The Grand Tour” 
and return with works by the old masters 
which, once hung on dark baronial walls, were 
often forgotten for 50 or 100 years. 

The Worcester painting was formerly in the 
possession of Lord Wemyss at Gosford House, 
Scotland, and was exhibited in London at the 
British Institution in 1835 and 1883. In 1930, 
soon after its rediscovery, Dr. Wilhelm R. 
Valentiner, director of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, published it in Volume I of “The Un- 
known Masterpieces.” The painting was shown 
privately to a few collectors in Paris and New 
York but was not put on public view until 
this summer at the Cleveland Museum. 

Mr. and Mrs. Worcester, well known to the 
American art public, have specialized in two 
periods—the German primitives and Venetian 
painting. 
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History of Glass 


AN EXHIBIT.ON OF GLass from the 15th cen- 
tury B.C. to the 20ih A.D., being held at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art until Nov. 29, 
attests to the large and extremely representa- 
tive collection owned by the museum in this 
minor branch of fine art. Ordinarily arranged 
in a series of departments, each of which cov- 
ers the azt of a geographical area or an his- 
torical school, this coilection is generally scat- 
tered through many parts of the museum. 
With ihe present exhibit the craft is brought 
together in an unbroken series to show its 
entire history. 

The earliest definitely dated glass vessels 
in the exhibition were found in 15th century 
Egyptian tombs. These pieces represent the 
most primitive methods of glass making in 
which a temporary core was covered with a 
thick vitreous layer and then removed after 
the coating had hardened. The vessels re- 
semble enamel more than glass as we know 
it today. 

About the first century B.C. someone revo- 
lutionized the craft with the discovery of 
glass blowing; glass could then be made 
translucent instead of opaque, and could take 
more flexible form. With this development the 
ancient world had at its command the essen- 
tials of nearly every process which we have 
today. Blown glass, easily manipulated into 
any desired form, could be embellished with 
engraving, guilding or by firing pigment on 
its surface. The art was mature to express 
nearly any artistic style that embraced it. 

In the seventh century, the Arabian inva- 
sion overtook the eastern division of the old 
Roman Empire. The Arabs, patronizing the 
art of the glass maker, were responsible, under 
the Mamluks in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
for the production of some of the richest glass 
of medieval times. Further east, in China, 
glass making did not reach the high level it 
had known in the west, due probably to the 
large quantity of fine pottery that has always 
been available. When the oriental did make 
glass vessels he generally treated them much 
like opaque jade and crystal. 

Late medieval times in the west saw a new 
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By American and Foreign Artists 
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flowering of the craft in Venice and Germany. 
Venetian glass, long famed for its fantastic 
shapes and its clear transparent quality and 
delicacy, was all produced under a guild econ- 
omy that jealously guarded the secrets of the 
craft. The canny republic realized the com- 
mercial value of its monopoly, but despite 
stringent laws the secrets were carried across 
the Alps. Towards the close of the Renais- 
sance in Germany certain advances were made 
in the chemistry of glass that allowed sharper 
and deeper cutting and the German states 
became famed for their glass making. 

In America the history of the craft reached 
its first milestone, after crude beginnings, 
with the entry of the famous Stiegel into the 
industry just prior to the Revolution. Stiegel 
brought craftsmen from England, Germany and 
the Nether!ands and they spread throughout 
the new nation a locally made glass of good 
quality and design. Shortly after the Revolu- 
tion American inventiveness contributed one 
of the few fundamental changes in glass mak- 
ing—the pressing machine. 

The revival of glass making in modern times 
has centered mainly in France, Sweden, Aus- 
tria and America. Characteristic of modern 
technique is the tendency toward contrasting 
mat and polished surfaces as the basis of 
decoration, and an emphasis upon sculptural 
plasticity of the vessel. In America, the de- 
signs of Sidney Waugh, executed bv the Steu- 
ben artisans at the Corning Glass Works, have 
been outstanding in this respect. 





The Rome Prizes 


Announcement of its annual competitions 
for fellowships in architecture, landscape 
architecture, painting, sculpture, musical com- 
position and classical studies has been made 
by the American Academy in Rome. Competi- 
tions are open to unmarried men not over 30 
years of age who are citizens of the United 
States. The stipend of each fellowship is $1,250 
a year, with an allowance of $300 for trans- 
portation to and from Rome and about $250 
additional to fellows in the fine arts for ma- 
terials and incidental expenses. Residence and 
studio are provided without charge at the 
academy. 

The term of the fellowship in each subject 
is two years. All fellows have opportunity for 
extensive travel and for making contacts with 
leading European artists and scholars. The 
Grand Central Art Galleries of New York will 
present free membership to the painter or 
sculptor winning the Rome Prize. Entries for 
competitions will be received until Feb. 1. For 
information apply to Rosco Guernsey, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 





Compcete Cezanne Catacoc: The first com- 
plete catalog raisonnée of the work of Paul 
Cézanne has been compiled by Lionello Ven- 
turi and published in Paris by Paul Rosen- 
berg. The edition is limited to 1,000 copies, 
of which only 200 are available for distribu- 
tion in America, through Raymond & Ray- 
mond, New York. The work appears in two 
volumes with 1,600 illustrations, priced, paper 


bound, at $30. 
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Christopher Hughes: Grcpert STUART 


Diplomat and Wit 


A PORTRAIT OF CHRISTOPHER HucHEs, Amer- 
ican diplomat and wit, by Gilbert Stuart has 
been acquired by the Rhode Island School of 
Design from the Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries of 
New York. The canvas, showing a pleasant 
looking young man with a ruddy complexion 
and auburn hai:, was painted in Boston in 
1816 when Stuart was past 60. Like Alfred 
Noyes’ “Highwayman” who went “riding, rid- 
ing, riding,” the sitter wears a coat of claret 
velvet with a bunch of lace at his chin. 


A marked resemblance to the fluent style of 
Raeburn, who was born one year later and 
died five years before Stuart, is noted. The 
portrait, measuring 21 by 27 inches, shows the 
easy and light touch as well as a keen pene- 
tration of a sitter’s character which stamps 
Stuart’s work. This American painter’s fame 
rests on the fact that he could combine to a 
remarkable degree both perfect mastery of his 
craft and a quick insight into human char- 
acter. 


Much of Christopher Hughes’ success as a 
diplomat was due to his good-humored wit and 
social qualities. He entered the United States 
Diplomatic Service in 1814, when he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the American Peace Com- 
mission at Ghent. He remained in the service 
for more than 30 years and although he never 
held higher rank than that of charge d’affaires, 
he won for himself at all his posts a unique 
place in the inner circle of social and diplo- 
matic life. Henry Clay said that while he was 
Secretary of State, Hughes sent him more 
news, and important news, than all of the other 
diplomatic agents put together. In 1815-1816 
he was'a member of the Maryland House of 
Delegates, where, according to John Quincy 
Adams, he -made: “laws. and..speeches and 
puns.” 


The canvas was selected from an exhibition 
of Stuart’s works at the Rhode Island School 
of Design last summer. It is recorded in 
George C. Mason’s The Life and Works of 
Gilbert Stuart and in Gilbert Stuart by Law- 
rence Park. 
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ANNA GLENNY 


SCULPTURE 
EXHIBITION — NOVEMBER 10-24, 1936 


WALKER GALLERIES, 108 East 57th Street, New York 


No Rent Wanted 


Martin GAMBEE, vice-president of the Dutch- 
ess County Art Association, was asked to vote 
on whether his society should join the move- 
ment to pay a | per-cent rental fee for the ex- 
hibition of works of contemporary art. His 
ballot took the form of a long letter to the 
secretary, Vincent Walker, in*which he made 
his feelings unmistakably clear—for the op- 
position. 

“Tt is all very well,’ wrote Mr. Gambee, 
“for Leon Kroll, William Zorach, and other 
well-known artists to adopt such a policy in- 
dividually. They have already established na- 
tional teputations and can lose very little 
thereby, but in the case of the young unknown, 
it would simply mean that he would not ex- 
hibit at the important shows. If the museums 
did eventually agree to pay a rental for each 
picture they would be careful to include only 
known artists in their exhibitions. 

“Furthermore,- why should the rental soci- 
eties demand a rental fee from museums, 
which invariably offer artists the best oppor- 
tunity for an uncrowded and well-hung exhi- 
bition, when they will pay their hard-earned 
dollars to exhibit in such a Back Attic Salon 
as was put on by the Independent Artists in 
the Grand Central Palace last year? Some 450 
artists paid five dollars each to exhibit there 
last year, and then had to put up with an 
arrangement and lighting that was a disgrace 
to the name of art. 


“An admission charge is proposed to cover 
the cost of rental fees. The Independents 
charge admission to their show, but the artists 
never see any of the money. 

“Why are museums particularly singled out 
for the payment of rentals? Why are art 
dealers and those societies organized primarily 
for social purposes exempt from the blight? 

“Rental fees are supposed to pay the land- 
lord and provide the artist with his daily 
crust of bread. Few artists could hope to ob- 
tain more than $100 annually from the rentals 
proposed. The subsistence idea seems to fall 
down there, but then they say it’s not so 
much the money they’re after, it’s the prin- 
ciple of the thing. It would seem fair to warn 
the museums that if once they agree to a 
rental fee which may seem nominal at the 
time, the next move of the ‘against War and 
Fascism’ artists would be a demand for in- 
creased rental fee with a further threat to 
withhold pictures. 

“The idea has been put forth that it is the 
artist who contributes everything, while the 
museum although pretending to advertise the 
artist is in reality advertising itself. Since the 
museum is not charging admission or trying 
to make a profit, it cannot benefit by adver- 
tising. Those who do benefit are the artists, 
and the people who come to look at the pic- 
tures. 

“Also, the museums’ do--buy contemporary 
art, and. I feel sure they will continue to buy 
it as long as they are assured of obtaining real 
art. We do not expect a museum to buy a 
Republican or Democratic campaign poster, 
nor can we expect them to buy any of those 
temporary posters ‘against War and Fascism’, 
and against nearly everything that has made 
it possible for art to last through the ages.” 
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37 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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(Rains Auction Rooms, Inc.) 
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NEW YORK CITY 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 


modern art 
THE COLLECTION OF 


‘Comte August Lafon 


and others 


INGRES SELF-PORTRAIT 
gauguin @ cezanne @ leger @ picasso 
derain © monet @ signac @ survage 
kisling ¢ gromaire ¢ rouault e dufy 
coubine ¢ bombois ¢ corot ¢ viaminck 

lurcat and benin bronzes 


PUBLIC SALE 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1936 
T 8:30 P. M. 
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ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 West 54th Street, New York 
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Works of Art 
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MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
23, Quai du Mont Blanc 
GENEVA 


SWITZERLAND 
J. HIRSCH & CIE 


11 Rue Royale 
PARIS 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 


od 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
VIRGINIA ADOLPH 


Flowers 
EVELYN ENOLA ROCKWELL 
Portraits 


STUDIO GUILD 


November ist through the 14th 
730 Fifth Avenue New York 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


The first fall flutter—and with it a splurge 
of government art—has subsided and the end 
of October found the New York art world 
with a decided Modern French complexion. 
The two showings of federal art, WPA at the 
Modern Museum and Treasury Department art 
at the Whitney (latter continues to Nov. 6) 
won favorable comment from all sides. Reper- 
cussions were felt as the Modern Museum set 
a precedent with the acquisition of 9 children’s 
paintings from its federal show, and at least 
one New York gallery—the Downtown—spread 
its wings to permanently foster many of the 
unknowns that WPA brought to light. 

The French exhibitions came with sudden- 
ness and force. A glance at the calendar for 
New York (page 30) reveals at least a half- 
dozen major showings of French artists, mainly 
of the modern persuasion,.led by two ex- 
hibitions by the valiant Picasso. The latter’s 
retrospective at Valentine Gallery opens one 
of the most modern of galleries at 14 East 
57th Street. The Modern Museum, showing 
its large Marin retrospective, leads the field in 
the non-French offerings, lasting to Nov. 22, 
prior to the setting in of a cold, surrealist 
winter that should bring out all the newer 
words in Freudian psychology. 

Despite an impressive November menu, the 
art season was slow getting underway this 
year, due, presumably, with no sun spots re- 
ported, to the well-maligned election. Many 
galleries, reluctant to launch new things, 
opened with group shows of men regularly 
sponsored by them. Of these, the Macbeth 
and Midtown offerings won interesting com- 
ment. The former, in its forty-fifth year, showed 
14 established men, of whom several proved 
to be going further in their art. Jon Corbino’s 
Earthquake Incident was particularly singled 
out by Jerome Klein of the Post for its evi- 
dence of the artist “reaching out for more 
power,” and by Carlyle Burrows of the Herald- 
Tribune, who advised not missing such a 
“dramatic little picture, thoughtfully composed 
and painted.” There was general agreement 
among the critics that the Midtown group had 
reached a new high. 


History's Estimate 


Davies and Bellows, giants of an earlier gen- 
eration, settle gradually into the historical es- 
timate. Informal shows, Davies at Kleemann, 
and Bellows at Keppel, presented the two for 
the critical estimate of the modern generation 
and both wore well with the art writers, with 
one lone exception. Charles Offin, Brooklyn 
Eagle critic, noted that “Worlds apart in their 
artistic outlook, each in his own way had the 
mark of high talent upon him and each has 
made for himself a secure place in the history 
of American art.” Comparing Bellows to Wins- 
low Homer, in the way the two intensified the 
dramatic, Offin found that Bellows had a 
“deeper interest in the turmoil and passion 
of human conflict.” 

Klein of the Post, however, took exception 
to headlong acceptance of Bellows as a mas- 
ter. “Bellows,” he said, “reveled in the im 
pact of brute forces. When he turned from 
the drama of the prize ring to the taut fury 
of a lynch mob, he still believed that it was 
his task to convey the atmosphere without de- 
fining his attitude. The phenomenon speaks 
for itself, it was Bellow’s opinion. 

“But inattention to motivating forces left 
Bellows unprepared to seize the real harrow- 
ing tension of the climatic moment. His besti- 


ally tortured Negro [reproduced, 1st October, 
p. 24] is a martyr without agony. 

“Further, Bellows’s conscious check upon 
the expression of his sympathies by no means 
stopped the force of his own natural impulses. 
It simply diverted them into unconvincing by- 
play. 

“Products of that diversion are drawings 
like The Battle, showing a nude male of the 
hero type trying to shake off his back a fully 
dressed man wearing spats. The composition 
is as clumsy as the content is absurd. Certainly 
the average spectator would never guess that 
Bellows was trying to crystallize a social 
reality.” 


New Faces 


Solo exhibitions of the month included sev- 
eral debuts. At the Rehn Gallery, Patrick 
Morgan, a young architect, revealed himself in 
several moods and, in the opinion of Burrows 
of the Herald Tribune, he “shows evident good 
technical equipment for painting. He has a 
broad style, facility in drawing, and decora- 
tive, though rather anemic color.” Lucy Eisen- 
berg’s first show at the Montross gallery proved 
her to have, according to Melville Upton, Sun 
critic, “an impressionable nature and a feeling 
for rich, barbaric color.” Klein of the Post 
found her brush “perhaps too full of tricks,” 
but noted that an artist who can “wring what 
she has out of artificial flowers has unquestion- 
ably got what it takes.” 

Hailed as a truly remarkable “find” among 
the new exhibitors, was Heliker who exhibited 
drawings at the Walker Galleries that evoked 
the name of George Grosz in more than one 
critic’s review. Warmest praise came from 
Klein of the Post who said that his work has 
a “bitter-rich promise, as impressive as any- 
thing that has appeared on our horizons in 
years.” “Uncanny,” thought Heward Devree, 
Times reviewer. According to Upton in the 
Sun, he has a style that will enable him to 
say anything, but he has not yet acquired 
“humor, or irony or a savage outlook on life.” 

Drawings were exhibited by Milton Horn, 
too, at the Guild Art Gallery, but in a dif- 
ferent mood. Horn, like many other good 
draftsmen, is a sculptor, and the influence was 
noted by the critics. Calligraphic nudes done, 
incidentally, with a brush, the drawings seemed 
to Devree of the Times to “inhabit some half- 
word between Picasso and classical antiquity, 
and possess, moreover, a true sculptural qual- 
ity.” 


Abstracts of John Ferren 


Foremost on the abstract front in the one- 
man offerings was the purist approach of John 
Ferren, formerly an engineer of California, 
shown at Pierre Matisse Gallery. Burrows 
found, in the Herald Tribune, that “Ferren 
has his own set of symbols, for which one may 
be thankful,” and found furthermore, no evi- 
dence of “cribbing of Picasso, or Bracque, or 
Leger.” His painstaking craftsman, however, 
in the opinion of Klein of the Post, is “more 
distinguished than his spontaneity or inventive- 
ness.” . 


Mommer’s Song Less Grim 

Paul Mommer’s art, shown at the Midtown 
Gallery through October, was generally seen 
as still profundo, though less basso, than last 
year. “He has lifted his work,” thought Devree 
of the Times, “from a somber borderland not 
untouched by obscurity, to a realm in which 
his color marches and sings—even when the 
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song is a bit grim and the march seems to 
be directed against an obdurate world. He has 
done nothing better, I think, than Country 
Road [reproduced, 15th Oct. issue, p. 15] 
which reaches a Hardyesque mood.” Klein, in 
the Post, agreed that Mommer’s painting “has 
acquired a new lift since last year’s exhibition.” 


On the Distaff 


Women painters appeared in the October 
calendar in fair number, and were well re- 
ceived in the reviews. “Saucy” were Katherin 
G. Van Cortlandt’s water colors at Ferargil 
Galleries to Klein of the Post. Devree, in the 
Times, liked her “tincture of humor,” and 
thought Mildred Burrage’s Guatemalan stud- 
ies in gesso, also at Ferargil, “warm, decorative 
and enthusiastic.” Co-exhibiting at the Ar- 
gent Galleries were Fern Cunningham, and in 
smaller array, Beatrice Woods. Miss Cunning- 
ham’s flower pieces in oil “which include well 
painted bouquets, are the freshest, most vivid 
of her paintings,” in the opinion of Burrows 
in the Herald Tribune. Miss Woods’ child por- 
traits, he thought, “are painted with warm 
sympathy in a simple and colorful style.” At 
the new Tricker Galleries several women were 
found praiseworthy by Devree of the Times in 
an opening group show. Bronzes by Doris Cae- 
sar and Sibyl Kennedy were singled out, and 
canvases by Ledja Gorska and Daisy Hughes. 


Water Colors at Morton 


Water colors, when well done, never fail to 
give the New York critics a well needed “lift.” 
The Morton Gallery, rapidly getting to be a 
water color headquarters, held its fall group 
show with several high spots noted. Special 
showings by Harold Herman, with “clear color 
and breezy spirit manifest,” intrigued Devree 
in the Times. This critic also found “unusual 
mastery of the water color medium” in the 
work of Victor Petry, shown at the Babcock 
Gallery, and liked best the water colors in 
the varied showing of Paul Bodin at the Eighth 
Street Playhouse. 





The Sculpture of Rimsa 


A strong element of stark modernism is 
found in the collection of 70 sculptures, 
plaques and medallions by the Lithuanian 
sculptor, Petras Rimsa, on view until Nov. 21 
at the Master Institute of United Arts, 310 
Riverside Drive, New York. Rimsa’s heart is 
with the Lithuanian peasants and he often 
uses them as themes for his sculpture. An 
artist of unusual graphic power, he also pro- 
duces ornate linear sculptures, decorated from 
head to foot with fantastic designs. 

The child of a farmer in a land that was 
under foreign dominion, Rimsa has lived and 
wrought among his people. Out of the deepest 
feelings engendered in him during his youth 
and young manhood, out of the labors and 
yearning for a suppressed people whose ideals 
were never stilled by a burdensome foreign 
yoke, he has created these works of bronze 
and stone. One of his best pieces is The 
Ploughman, which has already won several 
prizes abroad. His twin statues Day and Night, 
duplicates of which are on view, are included 
in the collections of the Vatican. There are 
also a number of portraits in bust and bas- 
relief, as well as a series of medallions portray- 
ing scenes from the history and legendary lore 
of Lithuania. 





Nature: Nature may be unkempt at times, 


and often it is, but never is she tawdry.— 


Le Baron Cooke in Epigrams of the Week. 
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Together with property belonging 
to Mrs Natalie Wells Peters. The 
fine paintings, which will be sold 
on the evening of Thursday, 
November 12, comprise Corot's 
Baigneuses & l Enfant, Gérdme's 
Blue Mosque, other Barbizon and 
nineteenth century genre works. 
Louis XV and Louis XVI furniture 
and objets d'art, fine velvets and 
other textiles comprise a large 
portion of the sale; a magnificent 
Brussels Renaissance tapestry de- 
picts the story of Hippolytus and 
Diana; Chinese porcelains include 
a choice group of K'ang-hsi blue 
and white, also famille verte ex- 
amples. Paneling for two rooms 
is of note. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
One Dollar 


Exhibition Daily from 


November 7 
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Renée: Renoir 


Renoir in the Twilight of His Career 


Renoir since 1900, a small exhibition of 
canvases painted during the latter 19 years of 
the master’s life provides the opening show, 
lasting until Nov. 14, at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries, New York. 

The eleven pictures that comprise the ex- 
hibition span those years during which the 
artist was gradually succumbing to arthritis, 
which first attacked him in 1899. Some of the 
later works betray the effects of these physical 
ravages, which eventually forced him to strap 
the brush to his hand. 

However, after 1900, Renoir had not ceased 
in spiritual growth, nor in the development of 
his amazing perception. Canvases such as 
People in the Field, with their jewel-like spot- 
ting of the spectrum colors, show one Renoir, 
while the two Seated Bathers show the later, 
more familiar artist, with the all-suffusing use 
of reds. 

Still lifes, from. 1902, show: still another 
Renoir who was interested in getting: a ‘sur- 
face reality to the commoner things in much 
the same way Chardin painted his kitchen 
utensils. Indeed, one of the things to be gotten 
from the Durand-Ruel show is an opportunity 


for informal study of the sources of Renoir’s 
art. The Seated Bather, of 1914, showing two 
figures in the background splashing knee-deep 
in the water, reminds one of Giradon’s bas-re- 
liefs. The portrait of Renée, 1903, while typi- 
cally a Renoir canvas, shows at the same time 
the lesson learned from a study of Manet’s 
brush work. With Renoir, however, the in- 
fluences are so well turned to a personal use 
that realization of them only adds to the mas- 
ter’s stature. 





Jupson Briccs, True American: Judson 
Briggs, at present working on the Easel Di- 
vision of the Federal Arts Project, will hold 
an exhibition of his landscapes and figure 
subjects at the Uptown Gallery, New York, 
from Nov. 2 to 27. Mr. Briggs was born in 
Philadelphia in 1906, a fifth generation Ameri- 
car of Seneca Indian-~ ancestry: ‘His art, ac- 
cording to John Groth; ‘represents the genuine 
reaction of an artist to his environment. It 
further embodies. ideas and suggestions of 
original creative tendencies, especially in the 
daring juxtaposition of line and color.” 





EXHIBITION 
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[Blue" and “Rose” Periods} 


Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc. 
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3 EAST 51 STREET 


NOV. 26 


Modern Art Auction 


THE MODERN ART collection of Le Comte 
August Lafon of Paris, which includes paint- 
ings, water colors and drawings as well as 
several important Benin bronzes, will be on 
exhibition at the Rains Galleries, New York, 
from Nov. 14 until its dispersal the evening of 
Nov. 19. Tracing as it does the consecutive 
development of modern art for the past 100 
years, it presents an opportunity for interest- 
ing speculation and comparison among the 
fiourishing schools of present day Paris. 

Adequate representation of the Ecole de 
Paris group is found in the works of Kisling, 
Vlaminck, Roualt, Dufy, Lurcat, Gromaire, 
Foujita, Coubine, Oudot, Georg and Prax. 
That small coterie of artists referred to as 
“Peintres Instinctifs” is represented by Chag- 
all, Utrillo, Modigliani, Pascin, Laurencin and 
Soutine. Impressionism is illustrated by im- 
portant works of Monet and Pissarro, Neo- 
Impressionism by Signac, Fauvism by Derain, 
Friesz and de Segonzac; cubism by Picasso, 
Leger, Laurens, Braque, Gleizes, Ferat, Gris 
and Marcoussis; surrealism by Survage, Miro, 
Dali and Ernst; abstraction by Herbin and 
Arp and the modern primitives by Bombois 
and Vivin. 

Ambroise Vollard, the eminent Parisian 
dealer who was a friend of Cézanne and many 
another artist in their difficult days, originally 
owned the Cézanne landscape which is con- 
sidered the most important item in the collec- 
tion. From his hands, this work gravitated to 
the collection of Georges Bernheim and so 
into the possession of Le Comte Lafon. An 
impressive landscape painted by Gauguin 
about the time he -visited- Van -Gogh -at his 
studio in Arles is another outstanding paint- 
ing, as is the interesting self-portrait by Ingres. 
The 15th century Benin bronzes, which for 
beauty, antiquity and rarity are unsurpassed 
in the field of primitive art, are notable ad- 


ditions in the collection. 
A Rumor Blocked v 

Tue Art Dicest is pleased to print the fol- 
lowing letter from Mrs. Emma S. Bellows: 
“In the spirit of fair play and not in the spirit 
of criticism will you allow me, the wife of 
George Bellows, to correct the following state- 
ment which appeared in the October issue of 
Tue Art Dicest? Under the title ‘Drawings 
Reveal Bellows, the Master’ it reads ‘ . . . when 
death took him at the early age of 43. (His 


religious faith caused him to reject medical 
attention.)’ 





“George Bellows’ parents were Methodists 
and as a child he attended the Methodist 
Church and subscribed to its doctrines. In later 
years he never attended any special Church 
nor did he subscribe to any religious doctrines 
or creeds. As long as I knew George: Bellows 
he always had: medical attention..I never heard 
him ask for anything else. Every so often he 
had a physical examination and followed the 
doctor’s prescribed treatment whether it re- 
sulted in diet, medicine or an operation. As 
the result of his last operation, which was for 
appendicitis, he died under the best care of 
eminent physicians ‘and surgeons.” 

Tue Art Dicest printed a rumor that has 
been current in art circles for many years. It 
is glad of this opportunity to lay that rumor 
to rest for all time. 





Bium SHow Extenpep: The one-man show 
of Jerome Blum at S. & G. Gump Co., San 
Francisco, will continue to Nov. 7. The ex- 
hibition consists of paintings and drawings. 
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‘Carnegie Aftermath 


With Two Lance cavities left unfilled in the 
1936 Carnegie International and no surprises 
in the awarding of the prizes to talk about, the 
critics confined their columns to unexciting 
comments about a “more or less commonplace” 
exhibition. The rental issue of the American 
Society of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers left 
a gap when 23 invited members of the society 
declined to show, and the cutting down of the 
international aspect to six countries was felt, 
even though the exhibition itself is only slight- 
ly smaller, with 323 canvases as compared to 
last year’s 365. The chief prize winner, Leon 
Kroll’s Road from the Cove, which is com- 
posed of the best parts of the artist’s better 
known canvases, aroused no fury of protest. 
All agreed that it was technically good and 
well composed if somewhat “pedantic and arti- 
ficial,” “stilted,” “starchy” and “unemotional.” 

The exhibition, however, holds the specta- 
tor’s interest throughout, writes Edward Alden 
Jewell of the New York Times: “In each of 
the six sections there are high spots and in 
1 a each there are works before which one is im- 

»  pelled to linger. But what seems to characterize 
the 1936 show is a remarkably well sustained 














, |) average... . We find represented along with 
‘> painters who must be counted most progressive 
. in tendency, or accomplished, those also of con- 
; » servative mold. The result, in so far as the in- 
Ff ternational field has been explored, is’a well- 
>» || balanced whole, rich alike in contrast and in 
‘ individual achievement.” 
n Spain’s Good Showing 
a2 Despite the terrible chaos of the civil war, 
iS ©, Spain makes a good showing, according to 
t- Mr. Jewell. He was also impressed by the 
. heavy preponcerance of portraiture and figure 
“3 subjects throughout the show, especially in the 
: Italian and Spanish rooms. This critic’s com- 


ment on the first prize winner was: “Exempli- 
fying his familiar style, which may be esteemed 
basicly academic, Mr. Kroll has with a prac- 
tised eye for pictorial values and craftsmanship 
of a very high order, combined figures and 
landscape. The result, if stilted and palpably 
‘composed,’ is azresting. . . . The landscape 
portion is handled with real decorative adroit- 
ness, but it may be objected that the forms, 
while ‘correctly’ drawn, remain static, posed 
studio figures.” 

“The supreme dullness of the English sec- 
tion in the Carnegie does not justify its ex- 
pansion to 55 entries,” wrote Jerome Klein in 
the New York Post. “Algernon Newton, Wal- 
ter Bayes, Walter Sickert, Eve Kirk, Augustus 
John, Edward Wolfe, Adrian Daintrey and 





sis @ 

‘ist. Glyn Philpot provide the few bright spots. The 
ter Italian group is even less inspired and the 
ch | ‘Spanish is only fair. 

nes | “For the lover of fine painting, however, the 
wwe | French section is the ‘piéce de resistance.’ I 
ard | have never seen a finer Viaminck, the Pierre 


he | Roy ‘Metric System’ is one of the best con- 


German section may be a disappointment, but 
it is also one of the most interesting spots in 
the whole show. In it are represented such 
well-known figures as Otto Dix, Gert Wollheim 
and Karl Hofer. But somehow they have been 
drained of that force and originality which 
made them figures of world repute.” Miss 
Genauer was disappointed in Otto Dix’s Sum- 
mer Landscape, which she described as being 
“not only dully conventional but utterly banal” 
in contrast to the grim war studies for which 
Dix is well known. “It is patently impossible 
definitely to establish the reason for this re- 
markable chance,” adds Miss Genauer. “But 
one of the Carnegie’s directors informs us that 
Germany has ordered Dix and his impulsive 
contemporazies henceforth to confine their 
talents to landscape.” 


McBride Is Bored 


Henry McBride of the New York Sun did not 
enjoy the airplane ride through fog to Pitts- 
burgh, wrote his last will and testament after 
viewing the Spanish room, and came to the 
conclusion that: “Aside from Solano, no one 
in this wide world of artists seems to be really 
asking for your attention. To be sure, Solano 
himself is repetitious, but his repetition is like 
the tolling of a church bell, something pe- 
culiarly disturbing to souls already unquiet. 
The other artists mumble to themselves, as 
though to prevent themselves from thinking, 
or at best, repeat, with a slight increase in 
style, the formulas with which they have al- 
ready had successes. 

“The American pictures at Pittsburgh are 
not discreet. Discretion seems to be the aim of 
the average American painter and nine times 
out of ten he hits it. He has no wish to be 
argued with or misunderstood, this average 
American painter, and to circumvent that, has 





no objection to being obvious. ‘It’s rainy, isn’t 
it?’, he says when the floods descend in tor- 
rents, and ‘It’s a nice day we’re having,’ when 
the storm has blown to sea. Technics are, for 
the most part, adaptations. They are just per- 
sonal enough to be recognizable but that is all. 
They never put themselves over on the rest of 
the world and start international fashions. 

“So coolness and suavity rate with us at a 
premium, and with a conventionally academic 
jury distributing the honors, the coolest and 
suavest of all our men, Leon Kroll, walked off 
with the first prize and the $1,000 that went 
with it.” 

The 17 canvases making up the one-man ex- 
hibition of Jose Gutierrez. Solano, modern 
Spanish master greatly impressed Dorothy 
Grafly of the Philadelphia Record: “Emotion- 
ally tense, passionately national, yet loathing 
the elements of nationality that crystallize in 
terror, Solano paints Spain not with an eye 
to the externally picturesque.” 

Miss Grafly said of Kroll’s $1,000 prize win- 
ning canvas: “As a synthetic picture this can- 
vas is excellent. It is painted with skill, and 
is creative in so far as it chooses parts and 
organizes them into a whole the counterpart of 
which does not exist in any particular land- 
scape. But in contrast to the Solanos it is 
strikingly empty—an intellectual as against an 
emotional performance—synthetic art at its 
best. . . . It is an indictment that may be 
brought against Americans and Europeans 
alike. Too many contemporary artists are busy 
painting pictures; while great art is created 
only by those who, forgetting the picture as 
such, paint because they feel.” 

As usual, all the prize winning canvases 
were reproduced in the 15th October issue of 
Tue Art Dicest. 


“A PLEASURE TO USE,” 


Writes Artist Robert O. Skemp, Gary, Ind. 


ME Mr. Robert O. Skemp, 
of Gary, Ind. Writing 
of the marine illustrated, he 
says, “This painting was 
done, as is all my work, with 
your materials. I find them 
a real pleasure to use and 
more than satisfactory.” 
Everywhere artists say the 
same about Devoe Artists’ 








the traptions, and the Utrillo ‘Hotel Montaut at 
re- | Foix’ is the last word in natural simplicity and 
As | charm. Derain disappoints and the Kislings 
for seem hard.” 
of | Emily Genauer of the New York World- 
- Telegram regretted the absence of the art of 
has ~ Present day Russia, which “though it provided 
. It > keen disappointment in 1935, is always a 
mor source of interest to those eager to observe the 
effect of government patronage and direction 
on the arts.” Germany and Italy, she wrote, 
are the nations which “fall down this year, and 
how Spain and Great Britian those that look up. 
< France is—well, just France, with most of its 
ox 





giants represented and not a few dwarfs. The 
1st November, 1936 








were developed to give per- 
manent satisfaction—in one 
of the largest color research 


Write for color cards today. 
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DEVOE ALSO MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 


Colors. They comment on 
the unusual brilliance and 
permanence of Devoe oils. 

Devoe artists’ oil colors 


laboratories in the world. 
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Wells and Insull Collections to Be Sold 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PAINTINGS, Chinese 
porcelains, a Brussels Renaissance tapestry, 
French period furniture and other art objects 
will be dispersed at the American Art Asso- 
ciation—Anderson Galleries, New York, Nov. 
12, 13 and 14. The objects, owned by the 
estate of the late Mrs. W. Storr Wells, togeth- 
er with property belonging to Mrs. Natalie 
Wells Peters, will be placed on exhibition 
from November 7. 

Outstanding among the paintings offered are 
Les Baigneuses a L’Enfant, painted in the late 
1860’s by Corot, Berceuse by William Bouguer- 
eau, The Shepherdess by Millet and Cattle in 


MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERY 


CHARDIN 


and the 
MODERN STILL LIFE 
November 9 - 28 
63 East 57th Street, New York 





a Meadow by Constant Troyon. Other artists 
represented in the collection include Jacque, 
Langley and Romney. The tapestry, a beautiful 
16th century silk-woven piece, represettts Hip- 
polytus and Diana. Notable among the’ furni- 
ture pieces is a Louis XV black and gold lac- 
quer secretaire 4 abattant mounted in bronze 
doré, by LeFranc of Paris. An extensive 
gathering of choice Chinese porcelains includes 
pieces: of the K’ang-hsi period. A large ‘tol- 
lection of damasks, brocades and embroidered 
velvets of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
form another feature of the sale. 

The collection of furnishings and art prop- 
erties owned by the trust estate of Mrs. Sam- 
uel Insull of Chicago, together with prop- 
erty from the estate of the late Mrs. Samuel 
Insull, Jr., will be sold at the galleries Nov. 
4-7. Most impressive in the large array of more 
than 1,000 catalogued items are important 
Oriental and Aubusson rugs and carpets, and 
Aubusson and Flemish tapestries. Other ob- 
jects to be dispersed include paintings, En- 
glish porcelains and notable examples of En- 
glish furniture. 





Nicnots Succeeps Ennis: Hobart Nichols 
has been elected president of the American 
Water Color Society to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of George Pearse Ennis. 


Only Bad Art 


ONLY BAD arT has been hurt by the depres- 
sion, according to Kenneth McKenzie Clark, 
director of the National Gallery in London, 
who is in America on a lecture tour. “It did 
much more harm to bad fashionable painters 
than it did to good painters,” he said in an 
interview in the New York Herald Tribune, 
“People stopped having their portraits painted 
by the bad fashionable painters, but they con- 
tinued to buy good paintings. Good paintings 
fetch much less money than bad paintings, you 
know.” 

Mr. Clark, the youngest man ever to be ap- 
pointed director of the National Gallery, was 
accorded the distinction two years ago, when 
he was only 30 years old. At the same time he 
was made Surveyor of the King’s Pictures, in 
charge of the King’s private collection at 
Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle and 
Hampton Court, which he belives is the finest 
private collection in the world. At present he 
is delivering a series of six lectures at Yale 
University on Leonardo da Vinci. Later he will 
give a lecture on the characteristics of English 
painting at the Metropolitan Museum on Novy. 
21. 

Although the young director’s speciality is 
the art of da Vinci, he says he was “very much 
interested in modern painting and especially in 
modern French painting—the French painters 
of the 19th century. Most of the best 19th cen- 
tury French painting is here in the United 
States, and I am going to try to see as many 
collections as I can.” 





New Jersey State Annual 

From more than 650 entries in the Sixth 
Annual New Jersey State Exhibition, 278 ex- 
hibits have been chosen for the show, opening 
at the Montclair Art Museum on Nov. 8 and 
continuing until Dec. 6. The works selected in- 
clude 174 oil paintings, 70 water colors and 
pastels, 19 black and whites, 10 pieces of 
sculpture and five miniatures. 

Members of the jury of selection, the Mont- 
clair Art Museum jury of award and the 
American Artists Professional League jury of 
award have also been invited to exhibit their 
work. These jury members are: Junius Allen, 
Hilda Belcher, Gustave Cimiotti, Edward Duf- 
ner, Gordon Grant, Florence R. Lang, Chester 
Leich, Edmund Magrath, Ivan G. Olinsky, 
Gordon Samstag, Suzanne G. Warriner, 
Howard Giles, Dr. James T. Hanan, Grant 
Reynard and Gaetano Cecere. 





Schaeffer Gallery Opens 


Dr. Hanns Schaeffer, the founder of the in- 
ternationally known Dr. Schaeffer Gallery of 
Berlin and London, is opening his New York 
Galleries on November 6th, at 61 East 57th 
Street. Those who are acquainted with the 
European galleries will recall his recent show 
of Dutch Genre Painting, which caused much 
favorable comment throughout Europe. As 
abroad, here too, the gallery will specialize in 
paintings by Old Masters from the XV to 
XVIII centuries, showing occasionally the 
works of modern painters. 

The opening exhibition of the Schaeffer 
Galleries will include works by Dutch, Flem- 
ish, Italian, French and English masters. 
Among the many museums which bought paint- 
ings from Dr. Schaeffer’s collection are the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin; the Rijks- 
museum in Amsterdam; the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Budapest; also the Detroit Institute 
of Art; the John Herron Art Institute in In- 
dianapolis and the Museum of San Diego, Cal. 
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Sumner Healey Dies 


Sumner Heatey, New York antique dealer 
for 30 years, died on Oct. 17 from apoplexy at 
the age of 65. One of the leading experts in 
armor in the country, Mr. Healey was often 
called upon to make purchases for the Metro- 
politan Museum and other institutions through- 
out the country. His antique shop at 942 
Third Avenue, two doors from the fashionable 
57th Street corner, was crammed with oddities 
gathered during his 168 visits to Europe. Very 
few people stopped without going in even 
though the neighborhood is lined with antique 
shops. For Mr. Healey, disdaining furniture 
and glassware, preferred to deal in such items 
as human heads, dried by a special process by 
the head hunters of South America; armor, 
guns, ancient fire-fighting equipment and 
sabres. 

His most profitable deal came when he 
picked up a supposedly empty violin case for 
$4 to find an $18,000 Stradivarius in it. He 
had visited an impoverished marquis in his 
French castle to look over some armor. In the 
attic he found several guns he liked and an 
old violin case of Santa Domingo mahogany 
gouged from a solid block. After selling it for 
$4 the marquis informed him that the key was 
lost. Mr. Healey thought no more about it un- 
til custom officials wanted it opened. He told 
them to break the lock and to his amazement 
discovered the violin in perfect condition. 

Once he bought a python and a boa con- 
strictor at an auction for $5 and, after a series 
of trying events, succeeded in selling them to 
a zoo for $475. Mr. Healey’s biggest transac- 
tion was the gates of the city of Montressoir 
which he picked up during an odd moment for 
$40. They were 18 inches thick, weighed eight 
tons, and stood 20 feet high. The freight charge 
to New York was almost $1,000 but he made 
a nice profit when he sold them to William 
Randolph Hearst for his San Simeon empire. 





Ford Dealer Buys “R. F. D.” 


A charge often heard is that people do not 
buy from loan exhibitions at museums. There- 
fore, doubly interesting is the following letter 
from Richard Foster Howard, director of the 
Dallas Museum: “We have sold an important 
painting by Barse Miller, entitled ‘R. F. D’, 
to Mr. Duggan of the local firm, Montgomery- 
Duggan, Inc., Ford dealers. Perhaps you will 
remember the subject of the picture is a model 
‘T’ Ford with a mail-man delivering letters to 
rural boxes. It was reproduced in your number 
of June Ist. 

“The picture has been in our Centennial Ex- 
hibition since the 6th of June and was sold 
without any particular solicitation on our part. 
Mr. Duggan is interested in it for various ob- 
vious reasons connected with his business and 
I, personally, have hopes that he will learn to 
enjoy its amusing composition and clever paint- 
ing for their own sake as well as for the asso- 
ciations involved.” 

There is a lesson in this letter. 





BiasHFieL>D REMEMBERS ACADEMY: Edwin 
Blashfield, noted American mural painter, who 
died on Oct. 12, bequeathed $25,000 to the 
National Academy of Design, of which he was 
president for 38 years. He also directed that 
upon the death of his wife one-half of his 
residuary estate be distributed among 15 char- 
itable, educational and religious institutions. 

art institutions benefiting from this are 
the Artist Fellowship, Inc., and the Artists 
Fund Society. The bequests to the National 
Academy are for general uses and purposes. 


Ist November, 1936 





Matisse’s “La Danse” 


A sketcu for La Danse, painted by Matisse 
in 1910 as commissioned by Serge Stchoukine, 
wealthy Moscow tea merchant and art lover, 
to decorate the large staircase of his 18th cen- 
tury palace, has been placed on view at the 
New York Galleries of Pierre, Matisse until 
Nov. 21. It forms the high spot of an interest- 
ing collection of paintings, sketches, reproduc- 
tions on the dance during the early 19th cen- 
tury, as well as a portrait of Stchoukine and 
studies of La Musique, the twin decoration to 
La Danse. A few photographs on view show 
different views of the Grand Salon and the 
dining room of the famous Stchoukine house, 
which was built for the Troubetskoi Princes 
at the time of Catherine the Great. 

Stchoukine first became interested in Ma- 
tisse in 1903 just after he had bought the 
famous Fayet collection of Gauguin paintings. 
When he decided to decorate his large stair- 
case he suggested that Matisse select a sub- 
ject of his own choice. The Paris pre-war 
period had seen the Moulin Rouge and the 
Moulin de la Galette, both in Montmartre, at 
the height of their popularity. Many artists, 
now famous, were their patrons. The spectacu- 
lar night life of the Moulin Rouge, with its 
French Can-can and notorious characters had 
already inspired many Lautrec pictures. At 
the Moulin de la Galette, more modest but 
none the less popular with the working class, 
Renoir could be often seen looking for a model 
among the crowds of girls. 

The “farandole,” one of their favorite dances, 





had impressed Matisse with its fast tempo and 
beautiful movement. He decided on this for 
his theme and within a few months the sketch, 
now at the Matisse Galleries, was ready for 
Stchoukine’s inspection. The artist used noth- 
ing of the original surroundings of the “faran- 
dole,” only the dynamic movement of the 
dance. Instead of the trivial details of the 
crowded dance hadd, he interpreted in three 
colors the sky, earth and the dancing figures. 





Edy Legrand 
[Continued from page 11] 


went to Italy in 1910 to study the Old Masters 
and to Germany in 1911 where he worked for 
a year under Herterich in Munich. During the 
Great War he served as Sergeant Aviator at 
the front, returning to his career in 1919. He 
is a member of the Salon d’Automne, but rare- 
ly sends his work to exhibitions. 

Charles Vildrae, French poet and art con- 
noisseur, has written of this artist: “Edy Le- 
grand possesses what many artists today lack, 
a high ambition and an astonishing power to 
work, an aggregate of talents well balanced, 
well cultivated, constantly added to, constantly 
controlled by his critical sensibility. He is a 
lucid dreamer, one whose dreams will never 
vanish in thin air, no more than he will be 
submerged by them. I add that he exerts him- 
self on all occasions to interpret everyday life 
not without tenderness—and this is not the 
least of his merits nor the least of the reasons 
for his success.” 


—— —S 


PASTELS 





WEBER FINE ARTISTS’ PASTELS are true Artists’ quality pastels prepared only 
from pigments which are chemically pure; durable and privide the soft working-in 
property characteristic of all genuine Artists’ pastels. Full size sticks yy x 3 inches wrapped 
transparent cellophane. Each color offered in four tints. Boxed assortments of twelve, 


twenty-four, thirty-six, 


seventy-two and one hundred and twenty selected colors. 





AQUA PASTEL CRAYONS 


AQUA PASTEL CRAYONS (Half-Hard Pastels) may also be used to produce the 
effect of water colors. After applying crayons to the paper in the usual manner, they 
may be blended where desired by the aid of a brush dipped in water. Full size sticks 
% x & x 3 inches Jong. Each color is available in one pale tint. Boxed assortments 
of twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six and forty-eight selected colors. 







AQUA PASTEL ASSORTMENTS No. 212 and 224 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1858 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


OIL - WATER - TEMPERA - PASTEL 


FACTORY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., P. O. BOX 1095 


St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
705 PINE STREET 227 PARK AVENUE 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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PURKTKAIT by FRED. J. WRIGHT 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


A brilliant portrait from DacuERRETYPE by 
Frep J. Wricut, famous portrait painter from 
life or photograph. Have your ancestor 
painted. 


FERARGIL GALLERIES 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, Pres. 
63 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


SPANISH SUBJECTS 


EKDY LEGRAND 


November 9 to 21 


Marie Sterner Galleries 


9 East 57th Street New York 





Exhibitions 
Scheduled for Early Dates 
of Interest to 
American Art Collectors 


November 4th - 16th—ELLIOT ORR 
Oils and Drawings 


17th - 30th—OGDEN M. PLEISSNER 
Oils and Water Colors 


AMERICAN DRAWINGS 


December Ist - 14th—LESTER D. BORONDA 
Small Paintings suitable 
for Gifts 


Dec. 15th - Jan. 15th—An Introduction to 
WINSLOW HOMER 


Soa 


If you are not on our mailing list, we shall be 
glad to send announcements on request. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 





DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


Since Nineteen Hundred 


by 
RENOIR 


OCTOBER 19th to NOVEMBER 14th 
1936 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 
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Muirhead Bone 


DRAWINGS BY THE ENGLISH arTIST, Muir- 
head Bone, as well as a group of his prints 
and dry points opened the enlarged galleries 
of Arthur H. Harlow & Co., in Rockefeller 
Center. The group of prints was retrospective, 
including a Shipbuilders, Whiteinch, in a crude 
first state, done as far back as 1899; the 
famous Great Gantry, Charing Cross Station 
of 1905; and the Manhattan Excavation of 
1928. The water color drawings and dry points 
were of a more recent period. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times found the drawings “thoroughly in the 
English tradition. At the same time they re- 
veal a considerable range in the matter of 
method. Meticulous treatment of detail, for in- 
stance, marks several delicate and atmospheric 
beach scenes, whereas broad, rugged and sum- 
marizing draughtsmanship distinguishes an ex- 
cellent drawing of a lone tree in the wind.” 

In celebrating its 25th anniversary, Mr. 
Harlow has increased the facilities of the gal- 
lery by adding two large rooms on the Fiftieth 
Street side of the British Building. It might 
be said that all roads lead to the Harlow Gal- 
leries, for they now possess five entrances. 
One, notes Edward Alden Jewell, of the New 
York Times, accommodates visitors approach- 
ing from the sunken plaza of Rockefeller 
Center, one from the long section of the plaza 
that extends to Fifth Avenue, two admitting 
those who come in from the main corridor of 
the British Building and one entrance from 
Fiftieth Street. 

When the gallery opened in 1911 its first 
home was at 569 Fifth Avenue. Increase in 
business forced its removal into larger quarters 
at 712 Fifth Avenue, near 56th Street. In 1927 
they shifted down the Avenue to No. 667. At 
that time M. A. McDonald, who had been 
actively associated with Mr. Harlow from the 
beginning, became a partner and the name of 
the firm was changed to Harlow, McDonald 
& Co. A year ago, however, Mr. McDonald 
withdrew to open his own print gallery on the 
llth floor of the same building and Mr. Har- 
low moved his firm to the present quarters in 
Rockefeller Center. 





American Portrait Masters: A loan ex- 
hibition of “Masterpieces of American His- 
torical Portraiture” will be held at the Knoed- 
ler Galleries, New York, from Nov. 5 to 21. 
Among the important pictures to be included 
are: The American Peace Commission by Ben- 
jamin West, Thomas Jefferson by Gilbert 
Stuart, Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry by 
John Wesley Jarvis, Mrs. Peter De Lancey by 
Matthew Pratt, John Jay by Gilbert Stuart, 
Mrs. Alexander Hamilton by Ralph Earl, John 
Marshall by Henry Inman, John Randolph by 
Chester Harding, General von Steuben by 
Ralph Earl, Jerome Bonaparte by Gilbert 
Stuart,.John. Hancock. by. John-Singleton. Cop- 
ley, and Benjamin Franklin by Jean Baptiste 
Camille Greuze. 





Watson, Not Lawson: The lithograph 
showing the late Bolton Brown at work, re- 
produced in the 15th October issue of THE ArT 
Dicest was credited in error to Ernest Lawson. 
The print was made by Ernest Watson, and, 
according to Mr. Watson, it was the first and 
only lithograph he has ever made. The portrait 
was done during one of the famous demonstra- 
tions Brown used to give on technique of the 
lithograph. Brown was highly pleased with it 
and he supplied a number of museums, includ- 
ing the British Museum, with proofs from this 
stone. 
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Woman Praying: Rospert AUSTIN 


Austin, Master of the Burin, Shows Late Work 


Work BY THE ENGLISH MASTER of the burin, 
Robert Sargent Austin, seldom seen on exhibi- 
tion in America, is being shown until Nov. 14 
in the enlarged Guy Mayer Gallery, New York. 
The display includes mostly late work, and 
presents the artist in drawing and water color 
as well as print technique. There has been an 
interesting growth in Austin’s art. His is es- 
sentially a black and white soul and his prints, 
particularly the later engravings, carry a far 
more expressive message than the water colors. 

Much of the early work of Austin is in 
mixed techniques of engraving, etching and 
dry point. Gradually the artist struck his stride 
in pure engraving. The peasant types, so often 
met in his travels, offered the strongest in- 
spiration for his art and the quiet pathos of 
Woman Praying typifies the content of an Aus- 
tin engraving. He knows where the emphasis 
must iie to count most. Then the emphasis is 
given, with a remarkable sureness, as steel 
cuts copper, incisive, and without compromise 
to either metal. 

Austin’s obvious kinship with the early Ger- 
man masters of engraving goes further than 
just design; he simplifies. In the exquisite 
print Deer the environment is indicated by 
part of a tree and one or two tufts of grass. 
Little landscape subiects, hardest of all to 
simplify, are never filled with more than the 
essentials; distant hills may be defined by one 


light, delicate line in the background, but it 
is ever an incised line. 

In 1927 the London Times called Austin 
“without doubt the foremost engraver working 
in England today.” Campbell Dodgson, in a 
monograph on the artist, characterized him as 
an engraver of “remarkable taste, talent and 
industry, who has never courted popularity.” 

The Mayer display supports the Dodgson 
estimate and accounts readily for his position 
as a leader in the renaissance of the engraving. 
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“FINE PRINTS” OUR LITTLE 
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LUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. SENT POST 
FREE TO COLLECTORS AND 
MUSEUMS. 


ALDEN GALLERIES 
J. H. Bender, Director 
615 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Field of Art Education 





A Department Under the Auspices of 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 


Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 





Unity Lends Strength 

THE pRocRAM of the National Association 
for Art Education is developing rapidly. Es- 
tablished to “Foster, Promote and Develop 
Art in American Education”, the N. A. A. E. 
is finding ample opportunity for strengthening 
the cause of Art Education in all parts of the 
country. Daily evidence of the effective growth 
of fine professional spirit on the part of art 
teachers in all the States serves to emphasize 
the values to be achieved through united ef- 


forts. 
” * = 


It Isn't a Question of Size 


DELAWARE may be one of the smallest States 
in the Union, but out of it come many projects 
of large scale. There has just come to our at- 
tention a 235-page book bearing the title “En- 
riched Community Living.” This is published 
by the Division of Adult Education of the 
Delaware State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and it is dedicated “To the Citizens of 
Delaware Whose Understanding and Support 
of Public Education have Contributed Much 
to the Enrichment of Community Living.” The 
Education project was guided by Marguerite 
Hill Burnett, State Director of Adult Educa- 
tion. A sub-title of the book is significant as 
it reads “An Approach Through Art and 
Music in Adult Education . . . This bulletin 
is the outcome of the cooperative efforts of 
leaders of adult groups in the State of Dela- 
ware. In an attempt to evaluate critically their 
aims and procedures, leaders in art and music 
decided to make concrete records of their work 
as a basis for their evaluation. . . . What is 
described herein thus serves to illustrate a 
general way of working with a community. 
It is not recorded with any thought that a 
formula is presented to be applied again in 
Delaware, or elsewhere.” 

Since 1919 the State of Delaware has been 
concerned with the education of adults. Dur- 
ing the succeeding years the work has been 
expanded as “this is both the cause and the 
result of an awareness, of an increasingly large 
number of people, of the value of education 
that contributes to the fullness of living.” 
Leadership is supplied by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for any enterprise 
which is meaningful to the learners and which 
promises to contribute to the enrichment of 
individual and community living. The program 
has helped to establish art, music and health 
education as essential features of school cur- 
ricula. It has helped parents to see the school 
room as a center of profitable activity rather 
than, as formerly, a place of compelled form- 
ality. 

Interesting accounts of procedures in rural 
communities are given in Chapter 8. In one 
instance, a local minister found his people so 


A NATIONALLY KNOWN ART 


AUTHORITY WILL HOLD CLASSES 
IN PAINTING AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF APPRECIATION FOR ADULT 
PAINTERS WITH SOME TECHNICAL 
ABILITY. CLASS LIMITED TO FIVE TO 
ME IN A PRIVATE STUDIO ON 
wi 59TH STREET — BOX 600. 





absorbed in pottery and so eager to talk about 
the bowls and vases they were making that he 
decided to base his sermon on the text about 
the “Potter and his Wheel.” He found that 
he immediately had the interest of his con- 
gregation. 

“The sensitive leader in art activities must 
constantly remind herself that she is interested 
in people and their growth. Understanding 
and appreciation is usually a slow process, but 
eventually growth in taste and appreciation is 
almost unbelievable. Growth has not. come 
from a pouring-in process, but because the 
individual came to realize the need of help, 
and asked for it.” 

In early stages, women in the rural com- 
munities were found to base their esthetic 
choices on the pictures in mail order catalogs. 
Through creative experiences and wise leader- 
ship they have now developed a certain basis 
for judgment in good and bad taste in every 
day objects which functions to advantage in 


their lives. 
* oo > 


Kansas City 


Tue Recent Art 1n Inpustry exhibition 
which was held at the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute was made the occasion for amplifying 
the work being done in the art departments 
of the city schools. One day was set aside as 
open-house for high school students. The 
school authorities cooperated so that students 
might attend and study carefully this labo- 
ratory of industrial design. 

Rossiter Howard, Director of the Institute, 
said that the well-designed common-place 
things in the exhibit attracted as much in- 
terest as the rarer object. “Several years ago 
we would not have permitted a refuse can 
to be brought inside the door as an art ob- 
ject,” he said, “but some of the cans being 
manufactured today are pleasing from the 
esthetic point of view.” 

Graduates of the Kansas City Art Institute 
were prominent in the show, both as exhibi- 
tors of their own manufactured wares and as 
designers for some of the large established in- 
dustries. 

Evidently “Art as it is taught in such a 
school is not kept aloof from contact with the 
life about it and is not treated as if its tech- 
niques were something that alternately could 
be ignored altogether, or achieved over night.” 
The exposition emphasizes good design in en- 
hancing the value of a product. 

Community-wide interest was indicated by 
the fact that special nights were selected for 
attending the exhibit by such groups as the 
Rotary Club, the Business & Improvement 
Association, the Builders Association, and the 
local chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

The Art Section of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association will hold its meeting in 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
at Kansas City on Nov. 13th. Alfred G. Peli- 
kan, Director of Art in the Public Schools of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and a Vice-President 
of the National Association for Art Education, 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Paintinc, Interior Drc- 
oraTION, Dzsicn, ArcH ILLUSTRATION 
AND gg eg es See, Pus. pomees, Art. — 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuss, N. Y. 
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will be the principal speaker at this meeting. 

Another session of the State Teachers Con- 

yention will be addressed by Dean Melvin E. 

Haggerty of the University of Minnesota, 

whose address will be concerned with the de- 

yelopment of community interest in the arts. 
* = ca 


In the Northwest 

THE ART TEACHERS in the Public Schools 
of Minneapolis carry on organized activities 
as an Art Club. Members are assigned to be 
in charge of a program at each of the monthly 
meetings throughout the school year. Mrs. 
Bess Foster Mather is Director of Art Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools of Minneapolis. 


* * & 


In Indiana, Pennsylvania 

On Octoser 10th a group of teachers, stu- 
dents and others interested in art education 
met at the State Teachers College at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. The meeting was under the di- 
rection of Miss Edna Flegal, Art Director of 
the College. One might say that the theme of 
the conference was “creative expression,” for, 
regardless of the topics under discussion they 
all ended with the plea for a better under- 
standing of the creative impulse of children 
and for more thoughtfully and intelligently 
planned classroom activities. 

Mr. Ralph M. Pearson, artist, lecturer, 
writer and teacher was the main speaker of 
the day. Mr. Pearson emphasized the need of 
subordinating technique in order that creative 
expression may be freely released. 

The motion picture study, “We Are All 
Artists,” directed by Alon Bement and dis- 
tributed by the Harmon Foundation, New 


York, was shown. 
x Oo” * 


Near Bunker Hill 


THe Museum or Fine Arts in Boston, 
through its Division of Museum Extension, is 
making available to secondary schools of Bos- 
ton and vicinity a series of illustrative sets, 
comprising thirty to forty photographs and 
color reproductions each. Lecturers and ex- 
planatory material are provided as desired. All 
sets are carefully selected to illustrate daily 
life, industries, art crafts, and other phases of 
various countries and periods, from ancient 
Egypt to recent America. These sets are of- 
fered for classes in history, literature and 
languages as well as those concerned with the 
study of art in its various phases. 

Thoughtfully arranged outlines for Applied 
Arts courses in the Public Schools have been 
issued by Miss Helen E. Cleaves, Director of 
Art Education in the Public Schools of Bos- 
ton, and her associate workers. 

* * * 


Art Educators Publish 

Two MAGAzINE ARTICLES by members of the 
faculty of the School of Fine and Applied Arts 
at Pratt Institute recently appeared. “The 


The Field of Art Education: Continued 





Business of Art,” by Matlack Price, was in the 
October issue of “The American Girl.” Mr. 
Price outlines the opportunities open to young 
women and gives a picture of difficulties to be 
encountered as well as rewards to be obtained. 
“When A Thing Looks Right It Probably Is 
Right” is the title of an article by Donald 
Dohner which appeared in a summer issue of 
“Industrial Arts” published in England. To 
quote Mr. Dohner “Art has always served a 
specific need, always served a useful purpose; 
always it was built around, and was consistent 
with, certain rigid limitation. . . . The en- 
gineer brings to his problem a sense of fitness, 
directness, simplicity and economy. The cre- 
ative arts bring these same qualities plus a 
keen yet delicate perception, a fine sense of 
subtle relationship of form and color, balance 
and variety in unity.” 
* cs * 


A Miniature Museum 

No MORE SINCERE SEARCHER for beauty than 
Lorado Taft has been engaged, not only in 
his own creative work, but in far-reaching ef- 
forts to enrich the lives of others through the 
understanding and appreciation of the great 
works of art in all times. For many years, Mr. 
Taft has hoped that we might some day have 
a museum in which replicas of great works of 
art might be arranged in chronological fashion 
so that as one proceeded through the halls of 
the museum he or she might read in related 
fashion the whole story of art’s contribution to 
the changing periods of civilization. Mr. Taft 
has now made it possible for any individual 
or school group to have a little museum of his 
own. This is accomplished by making available 
fine photographic reproductions of a selected 
list of great sculptures. Mr. Taft intends that 
these pictures shall be cut out, mounted on 
ply wood with proper bases, and then arranged 
according to a diagram which he presents, on 
a table 4 ft. by 8 ft. It is an especially note- 
worthy feature of the photographs that Mr. 
Taft saw that his subjects were so well lighted 
as to reveal the sculptor’s fullest intentions. 
This is in contrast to the bad lighting which 
we so often find in the case of fine sculpture 
or replicas even in some of the world’s great 
museums. The printing and distribution of 
this “Little Museum” set has been made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of the School 
Arts Magazine which is published in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, and from which organiza- 
tion full details may be secured. 

* * * 


N. A. A. E. Bulletin 


ANYONE WHO IS INTERESTED, may have his 


or her name added to the mailing list of the 
National Association for Art Education so 
that its official BULLETIN will be received 
each month. You are invited to send in news 
notes for publication in these columns. The 


address is 250 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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on the screen 
THE HISTORY OF 


MODERN ART 


By J. B. Neumann 
and 
THE HISTORY OF 


SCULPTURE 


issued by 
Beseler Lantern 
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ARTISTS’ OLL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Colours 


Pinest in the World. 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tut Art Drczst] 


Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 








Ask your dealer for 


* Morilla’s “American” Watercolor Paper 
Inexpensive . . . Yet Most Practical! 


@ 
* Morilla Artist Bristol Board 
KID & PLATE SURFACES. . . THE IDEAL DRAWING PAPER! 
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The Morilla Co., Inc. 3 £. 17th ST., NEW YORK 
* Pacific Coast Distributor: Schwabacher-Frey Co. 











PARIS EXPOSITION 


International Art Congress 
Leaders include Alfred G. Pelikan, 


George H. Dutch, Ralph Fanning 
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Bureau of University Travel 
13 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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CREATIVE POWER 
MODERN PICTORIAL DESIGN 


The New Art Education 


developed in 12 years of experiment 


by RALPH M. PEARSON 
Is Now Taught by Mail 


Bulletin with illustrations and full 
explanation mailed on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 
69 Bank Street New York City 





FASHION ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
CostumeDesign e Styling « Fashion 
Act for Trade, Screen and Stage 
Styling, fashion forecasting, textile design, 
color psychology, fashion illustration. 
. . Specialized training under . . 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s 
ai instructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy 
stands supreme as the school chosen by the world’s 
most successful Designers é Stylists for their training. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK © Request Book 11 










SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. . . dllusirated Caialog ... 

235 Fenway — KENmore 5866 





California College of Arts and Crafts 
State Accredited 


Fall Term opens August 17. Professional 
training for the Fine and Commercial arts 
and Teacher Training. Bachelor’s degree, 
excellent faculty, 4-acre garden campus, 
moderate tuitions. Write F. H. Meyer, 
President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 













THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART — 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, | 
Industrial, Advertising, G Interior Design 
= COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 
Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Métro Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicage, III. 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June through September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. | 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 
between 65 and 66 Street, New Yerk City 
Hears 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & San. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 
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With Pardonable Pride 


[Continued from page 4] 


in the words of Rip Van Winkle himself, ‘May 
you lif long und brosber!’” 

Thank you, Harry Kurtzworth. Yes, the years 
were long and crowded, and as the new art 
season opened this fall the editor began to feel 
the toll of those years. He was tired. So, on 
October 16 he sailed on a tramp steamer bound 
for Caribbean waters, South America—and 
thirty days of peace. 

And, the afternoon he sailed his cabin was 
filled with flowers sent by friends who didn’t 
know he was sailing. 

This bouquet from California, the breath of 
whose flowers would inspire the gods to be 
kinder to poor humans: “The Ist October Art 
Dicest is on my table. It has been read ‘from 
cover to cover.’ How do you do it,—produce 
each issue as if it were the one and only you 
ever expected to do—so full and vital in in- 
terest in each and every issue.” 

Thank you, Mrs. Vennerstrom Cannon, of 
Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

Moghra flowers that are both sweet and 
bitter. They also were in the editor’s cabin. 

Writes Blum H. Rosenbaum from Cleveland: 
“Our Art Dicest, I think, has been made in- 
creasingly attractive by the innovations in 
printing you have adapted. That fact makes it 
the more disappointing that I cannot agree 
with your attitude giving disproportionately 
large emphasis, as I think, to modernistic art.” 

Bertha E. Jaques, secretary of the Chicago 
Society of Etchers, sent a bouquet that was 
all sweetness: “When the Ist October Dicest 
reached me I was fair bowled. over by its 
beauty, and I take my hat off to Elmer Adler. 
He knows what he is doing, and so do you by 
letting him do it. Grand cover!” 

Then Leo J. Meissner, printmaker and lay- 
out artist, who spoke as a fellow worker: “Id 
like to add my commendation to those I am 
sure you will receive for the new ‘look’ about 
Tue Art Dicest. You made a good choice in 
Mr. Adler; keep him at it. Packaging experts 
have brought to life a distinct consciousness 
of appearance and presentation during the 
past 15 or 20 years, and a publication certainly 
is a package. As I am associated in magazine 
layout work, I can appreciate your effort and 
need for a new page and type arrangement.” 

The words of Edward Alden Jewell in the 
New York Times made the years seem less 
long and the struggle less hard. “THe Art 
Dicest, which, with the October 1 issue, enters 
upon its second decade of usefulness,” wrote 
Mr. Jewell, “appears in fresh attire—‘new kil- 
ties and a bonnie new bonnet.’ It retains its 
format, but has done an extensive job of typo- 
graphical refurbishing. The editor, Peyton 
Boswell, whose editorial columns have become 
an exciting and popular feature of a magazine 
devoted for the most part to news of the whole 
art world and to a survey of critical opinion, 
consulted with Elmer Adler, editor of The 
Colophon and head of Pynson Printers. Mr. 
Boswell asked Mr. Adler what could be done 
to improve the magazine’s appearance, and the 
upshot was that Mr. Adler agreed to tackle 
the job himself. The felicitous results will be 
apparent to all who turn the pages of the 
present issue, and further improvements are, 
it is announced, in prospect.” 

Then there were some other farewell mes- 
sages, not to be confused with “bouquets,” but 
most welcome just the same. 

Douglas Donaldson of California wrote: 
“About the new cover, I don’t like it. I ven- 
ture to guess that Elmer Adler is more of a 
connoisseur and collector—shades of William 


{Please continue on next page] 





MOORE 


INSTITUOTE 


Design, illustration, fashion arts, 
interior decoration, 
advertising, painting, 
modeling, stage design, 
puppetry, crafts, jew- 
elry, pottery. Textiles. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. 
degree. Day, evening, 

Saturday. Residences for out-of-town 
students. Oldest school of art applied 
to tudustry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near S2d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter Course—Register Now 
Costume Illustration and Design. Also 
Interior Decoration, Stage, Screen, Tex- 
tile Design, Fabric Analysis, Draping, 
Fashion Journalism, Life Class. Day and 
Evening. School incorporated under Re- 
gents, Teachers Alertness Courses, B. 
of E., credits. Free Placement Bureau. 
Send for Circular 11, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


Eorano CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Individual talent developed by successful 
modern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising, General Design, 
Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day end Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
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WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H, STUART MICHIE, Principal 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1936 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


















Amateurs and 
Sculpture évinet” s.sdon 
- Register Now - 
Personal instruction under John Ettl, sculp- 


tor and teacher. Students given basic 
sculptural expression which equips for 
later excursions into idioms of individu- 
ality. Life models. Write for booklet. 


ETTL SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
250 West 57th St. = ‘Tel.: ClIrcle 7-6637 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 


o © due e e 
Inspiration % Vis‘on 
for color and values gained-in weeks by inventions soon 
out-grown enables amateurs and artists to draw and 
paint without measures, theories, copies or personal in- 
struction and win success in landscape, portraiture, 
illustration. Address: 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 4294 10th Ave. So. (Winter) 
BCOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 Bay St. (Summer) 


RABINOVITCH 
School and Workshop of Art Photography 
A small personal school. Unique individual training in fine and 
applied photo-raphy. For those who see differently and wish to 
make individual pictures. Professional and non-professional. 
Day and evening. 16th year. Booklet D. 40 W. 56th St., W. Y 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 







Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 







WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


RINGLING “c'" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 














door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Sarasota, 

DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Art com Art, Photography, oe 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 
in Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 
sci 0 4k | School. Autumn, Winter, and 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 


asota, WM LORIDA 
Fashion Design, Illustration, In- 
ef the Summer classes. Send for catalog. 
MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 





New York 


Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 


Classes: DESIGN m BUILDING 
AND DECORATING OF POTTERY 
SCULPTURE 


114 E. 39th St., New York 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and ali Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Commercial Advertising, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students live on University campus and 
enjoy many university activities. 


Por information address: 
Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 
SCHOOL OF 


ART 


66 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Thorough professional training. 
Painting and Illustration; Sculp- 
ture; Advertising; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 

Originality 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 45th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion illustration, Life Class, 


Decorative Design, Poster 
Positions and orders filled. 


SCHOOL of AMERICAN 
ADAM A. SCULPTURE 


SANDERS MODELING, CARVING, 
Originator of | MEDALLIC ART, DRAWING 
Altoformism Write for Catalog 








1325 E. 19th ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Benton for Painting and Draw'ng. I !lustration, 

Interior Design, Fa:hion, Advertising Design, Sculptare. 

Winter Term February Summer Term Jeane 14th 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 





Ist November, 1936 





Passage: EMLEN Ettinc 


Etting’sRhythmicLine 


RECENT CANVASES by Emlen Etting, 31-year- 
old Philadelphian, are being shown at the 
Boyer Galleries until Nov. 17. Color and mo- 
tion are the predominating characteristics in 
Etting’s work. His color patterns are unusual, 
each canvas glowing vitally but never blatant- 
ly. Added to this is his sensuous, flowing line 
that gives each composition the rhythmic im- 
pact of a bright banner blowing in a blue sky. 
These !atest canvases bear ample testimony to 
the artist’s increasing power and imagination. 

Having received his education at Harvard, 
Etting went to Paris to prepare for an art 
career under André L’hote. His work bears a 
definite stamp of the Parisian school, especial- 
ly in the characteristic dark lines outlining 
some vf his work. Etting first caught the at- 
tention of the Philadelphia critics two years 
ago when he exhibited a number of drawings 
during performances of the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe. 

On this exhibition Dorothy Grafly wrote: 
“There is buoyancy and lift of movement in 
these impressions, supplemented as they are 
by wisps of the artist’s own fancy in the in- 
troduction of explanatory incidentals from 
stars and moons to prancing horses. 

Later Etting visited Mexico and returned 
with many new canvases, which claimed the 
attention of C. H. Bonte of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. “These pictures,” said Mr. Bonte, 
“reveal in several notable instances the in- 
fluence which Mexico and Mexico’s contempo- 
rary artists had upon him, and yet far from 
being imitative, they contain many elements 
which betoken the intense individuality of 
their creator.” Dorothy Grafly, commenting on 
the same exhibition, found evidences of rapid 
development. 





With Pardonable Pride 


[Continued from preceding page] 


Morris. Men of that type hate the modern 
style, but THe Art Dicest should be clothed 
in a cover that is modern and smart to proper- 
ly reflect the spirit of the contents. I have been 
reading and ‘selling’ your magazine for years 
and years and love it!” 

And the editor sailed for the blue waters of 
the Caribbean with the feeling that: 


“The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn. 
ca * m 


God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world.” 










PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oupgst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unezx- 
celied equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing: also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia Scheel—Broad and Cherry Streets 

Chester Springs Semmer School—Resident and Day 
students. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curater 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom.  Presidont 
PLAN NOW FOR PROFESS‘ONAL TRAINING 
MID-YEAR in Interior Architecture and Decoration; 





CLASSES Costume Design, Construction and Illustra- 
BEGIN tion; Graphic Advertising and Illustration; 
JANUARY Teacher Training. Send for Catalogue. 
18th Address Box A, 2239 B.eadway, New York 
counsre START JANUARY 11 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN + INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS + INTERIOR 
DECURATIOUN -CARTOONING-SCHUOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART + ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 









OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APP IED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
months in the 
Date of entrance and period of study 
A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
Tllustrated catalog upon request. 


Work outdoors or indoors 12 
year. 
optional 

art school. 





Window Display 
Write Folder on Polly 
Pettit’s Practical Training Course 
Y > © in Display. Day and Eve- 
° ning Classes start January 11th. 

“ NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 

RCA BUILDING, WEST HEW YORK CITY 


for 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


INustrated Catalog on Request 





New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 












Art Academy of Cincinnat 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night casses. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
Fall Term: September 21. 1936, 
to May 29, 1937. For informa- 
tion address 

WALTEK H. SIPLE, Directer 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Mod- 
ern French & American paintings. 

Huntingdon College Nov. 8-30: Oils, 
Prederick Baliard Williams. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Foundation of Western Art Jo Nov. 
14: “Trends in Calif. Art.” 

Museum of Art Nov.: Calif Arts 
Club 27th Annual. 

Stendahl Gallery To Nov. 7: Por- 
traits, Ben Ali Hagin. Nov. 9-Dec. 
1: Paintings by Jawlensky. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

State Library Nov.: Contemporary 
Japanese Prints. 


SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 

Art Center Jo Nov. 14: Oils, Mar- 
jorie Nakl. 

Courvoisier Gallery To Nov. 7: 
Archipenko. Nov. 9-21: Oils by 
Murray Hoffman. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 29: San 
Prancisco Soc. Women Artists. To 
Nov. 30: 19th century American 
Paintings. Nov. @-Dec. 7: San 
Prancisco Art Ass'n Exhibition. 
Nov. 7-29: Water colors, H. Oliver 
Albright. 

Gump's To Nov. 7: Painting € 
Drawings by Jerome Blum. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Faulkner Gallery Nov.: Contempo- 
rary European & American Paint- 
ings. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Nov.: Oils € water 
colors, Joseph Meert. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum 7o Nov. 30: 
18th Century English pottery. Oct. 
24-Nov. 8: American Index of De- 
sign (WPA). 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Society of Fine Arts Nov. 2-28: 
23rd Annual, oils by Delaware art- 
ists. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club 7o Nov. 6: Oils, Roger 
Rittase. Nov. 8-27: Ruth A. Saf- 
ford and Louis C. Rosenberg. 
Smithsonian Nov. 2-29: Color Etch- 
ings. 

Studio House To Nov. 7: American 
Artists Group. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum 7o0 Nov. 15: Etch- 
ings, Anders Zorn. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association Nov.: 28rd annual 
exhibit of prints. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute 7o Jan. 30: Engrav- 
ings, Martin Schongauer. Dec. 6: 
The 47th Annual Exhibition of 
Amer. Paintings & Sculpture. 
Chicago Galleries Ass’n To Nov. 21: 
Work of Bessie Helstrom, Louise 
Kelly, Edw. K. Williams. 
Katharine Kuh Kallery Nov. 2-21: 
Photos by Ansel Adams. 

M. O’Brien Nov. 2-14: American 
Artists Group. 

Palette and Chisel Academy To 
Nov. 15: 41st Annual. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum To Nov. 11: 12th 
Exhibition, Art Ass'n New Orleans. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
Sweat Memorial Nov.: 
Mildred Burrage. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Nov.: Permanent 
collection. 

Maryland Institute Nov. 5-22: An- 
nual Exhibition Maryland Insti:ute 
Alumni. 

Walters Art Gallery JTo Dec. 1: 
Greek, Roman, Etruscan pottery. 
Nov. 7-Dec. 7: 15th-18th century 
hardware. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington Co. Museum 70 Nov. 
30: Fifth anniversary exhibition: 
The Master Impressionists. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Nov. 2-22: Work 
of Karl Hofer. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Nov. 7: Paint- 
ings & Prints by Sears Gallagher. 
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Sketches, 


To Nov. 18: Paintings by Nancy 
Dyer. 

Guild of Boston Artists Nov. 2-14: 
Paintings, Margurite 8. Pearson. 
Harley Perkins Gallery 7o Nov. 7: 
Water Colors, Agnes Weinrich. 
Grace Horne Galleries To Nov. 14: 
Retrospective, John Sloan; Paint- 
ings, Sam Charles, Thomas Thorne. 
Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Finds 
from Indus Valley. Nov. 6-30: 
Paintings, Joseph Lindon Smith. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Nov. 10-Dec. 13: 
Michigan Artists Annual. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Nov. 30: Car- 
toons for murals, John Carroil. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Gallery Nov.: Significant 
Amer. paintings; one-man shows, 
Marion Spoor, Hariette Casenelii. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Nov. 10: Por- 
traits, Frances Greenman; Water 
colors, Homer Ellertson; Drawings 
é prints, Wait Killam; Portrait of 
Nobleman, El Greco. To Nov. 30: 
Twin City Artists Show. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Now. 8-29: 3rd An- 
nual Sweepstake Show, Kansas City 
Soc. Artists. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 70 Nov. 29: 
Paintings, local artists. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery To Nov. 7: 
Outstanding living American art- 
ists. Nov. 8-28: N. J. artists. 

Museum of Art Nov.; Methods por- 
traiture; Academician paintings & 
sculpture; Newark Centennial ex- 
hibition. Nov. 7-Dec. 28: WPA 
Federal Art Project. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 

Present Day Club Nov. 7-20: Work 
by Carola Spaeth Haushka, Max 
Pollack. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

State Museum Nov.: American in- 
dustrial art. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art Nov.: 
Color sketches, prints by Theodore 
Roseak; Woodcuts, Stephan Mroz- 
ewski; Ceramics, Carl Walters; 
Painting, contemporary French; 
Water colors, Florence Ballin Cra- 
mer. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery Nov.: Modern 
painters & sculptors as illustrators. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Museum 7o Nov. 30: Por- 
traiture in Prints. 
Grant Studios Nov. 9-24: Work of 
Herman Trunk, Jr.; Women paint- 
ers of Washington (State). 

e 2° @ 
NEW YORE, N. Y. 
A. C. A. (562 W. 8) To Nov. 14: 
Paintings, Tromka. 


Amer. Academy Arts & Letters 
(B’way, 155th) Nov. 14-Feb.: 
Work of Anne Hyatt Huntington. 
Amer. Fine Arts Soc. (215 W. 57) 
Nov. 1-5: N. Y. Soc. Painters. 
An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Nov. 26: Paintings, drawings, 
William Einstein. 

Another Place (43 W. 8) Nov. 6- 
28: Paintings, Elias Goldberg. 
Arden Gallery (460 Park) Nov. 6- 
25: Five generations of Emmet 
family. Nov. 2-26: Paintings on 
glass & fresco, John Pratt. 
Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) Nov. 
2-14: “Sports & Pastimes” by 
members of Nat'l Ass'n Women 
Painters & Sculptors; Long Island 
landscapes, Katherine B. 8. Larkin. 
Arthur Ackermann & Son (50 E. 
57) To Nov. 15: Water color 
drawings of birds. 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) To Nov. 
7: Paintings, Hans Boehler. Nov. 
8-30: Oile & crayons, Ben-Zion. 
Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Nov. 
2-21: Water colors, John Costigan. 
Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) Nov.: 
Cézanne. 


Brummer Gallery (53 E. 57) Nov. 
§-Dec, $1: André Derain. 

Ralph M. Chait (602 Madison) Chi- 
nese art objects. 

Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54) To 
Nov. 7: Oils by Louis Bosa. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) To 
Nov. 28: Tenth Anniversary Ex- 
hibition. 

Durand-Ruel (12 E. 57) To Nov. 
14: Paintings by Renoir since 
1900. 

Federal Art Project Gallery (7 E. 
38) To Nov. 6: Work of members 
of Art Teaching Div. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) Pou- 
sette-Dart, water colors. 

French & Co. (210 E. 57) Antique 
tapestries, furniture & rugs. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) Nov. 2- 
14: Paintings by Charles Hovey 
Pepper. 

Karl Freund Gallery (50 E. 57) To 
Nov. 15: Portraits, Mme. de Fran- 
cheville; Sculpture, group exhibi- 
tion, 

Gallery of American Indian Art 
(120 E. 57) Nov. 9-28: Water 
colors, Tonita Pina. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To Nov. 7: 
Paintings, Leslie W. Lee. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, Fifth 
Ave. Branch (at 51st) Nov. 2-14: 
Anthony Thieme, recent work. 

J. Greenwald (681 Lexington) Nov. 
2-10: Reproduction of Michelan- 
gelo’s Sistine Chapel frescoes. 

Guild Art Gallery (37 W. 57) To 
Nov. 9: Drawings: Milion Horn. 
Nov. 9-Dec. 1: Oils, Menkes. 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (620 Fifth 
Ave.) Nov. 3-24: Paintings and 
prints by Arthur Briscoe, A.R.E. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57) 
Nov. 9-28: Chardin. 

Jacob Hirsch (30 W. 57) Antiqui- 
ties and numismatics. 

Hyman Galleries (71 E. 57) Old 
masters. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Nov.: 
Water colors by Courtnay Bran- 
dreth. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
To Nov. 25: Modern French prints. 
Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) Nov. 
2-21: Water colors, Walter Pach. 
M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) Nov. 
5-21: Masterpieces of American 
historical portraiture. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) To 
Nov. 7: A loan collection of French 
paintings of the 19th & 20th cen- 
turies. Nov. 11-28: Paintings, Guy 
Péne du Bois. 

John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57) Nov. 
16-Dec. 5: Portraits, Tade Styka. 
Julien Levy Gallery (602 Madison) 
To Nov. 16: Paintings, Georgio de 
Chirico. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) To 
Nov. 15: Paintings, Maurice de 
Viaminck. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) Nov. 
4-16: Recent work of Elliot Orr. 
Pierre Matisse (51 E. 57) To Nov. 
21: “La Danse’’—sketch for Mos- 
cow decoration by Henri Matisse. 
Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) To 
Nov. 14: Prints, drawings, water 
colors by Robert Austin; Antique 

Chinese plates. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82nd) To Nov. 29: Special ex- 
hibition of glass. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Nov. 15: Group exhibition. 

E. & A. Milch (108 W. 57) Nov.: 
Group exhibition. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Nov. 7: Paintings, Doris Barsky 
Kreindler. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) Nov. 
2-14: Memorial exhibitiin by Alice 
Hirsh. 

Municipal Gallery (62 W. 53) To 
Nov. 8: 14th exhibition, resident 
N. Y. artists. 

J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) Nov.: Group ezx- 
hibition. 

Pen & Brush (16 E. 10) To Nov. 
20: Fail exhibition of oils. 
Georgette Passadoit Gallery (22 E. 
60) Nov.: Jose de Creeft. 
Raymond & Raymond (40 E. 52) 
Nov.: Bernheim-Jeune collection of 
prints. 

Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
To Nov. 14: John Steuart Curry. 
Rabinovitch Gallery (40 W. 56) To 
Nov. 7: Guy Robert Boutet, pho- 
tographs. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth 
Ave.) To Nov.: Modern French 
paintings. 

Roerich Museum (310 Riverside) 
Nov.: Sculptures of Petras Rimsa. 
Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton) 
American and foreign work. 
Jacques Seligmann Gallery (3 E. 
51) Nov. 2-26: Picasso, “Blue” 
and “Rose” periods. 


E. & A. Silberman (32 E. 57) Old 


masters. 

Squibb Bldg. Galleries (745 Fifth) 
To Nov. 7: Contemporary Hunga- 
rian art. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
To Nov. 7: Paintings, Herman Ma- 
ril. Nov. 9-21: Paintings, Edy Le- 
grand. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Nov. 
14: Flowers, Virginia Adolph; 
Portraits, Evelyn Enola Rockwell; 
Jungle paintings, Lois Tracy; Still 
lifes, Mara. 

Tricker Galleries (21 W. 57) Nov, 
7-21: Paintings, Regina Martin 
Gates. 

Uptown Gallery (229 West End 
Ave.) To Nov. 27: One-man show, 
Judson Briggs. 

Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) To 
Nov. 21: Retrospective exhibition, 
Pablo Picasso. 


Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) Nov. 2-15: Caricatures, Thom- 
as Creem. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) Nov. 
10-23: Anna Glenny, sculpture. 
Westermann Gallery (24 W. 48) To 
Nov. 18: Work by Martin Kainz. 


Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) To 
Nov. 7: Treasury art program. 
Nov. 10-Dec. 10: Third Biennial 
of Contemporary Amer. painting. 


Howard Young Gallery (677 Fifth) 
Nov.: 18th century English por- 
traits. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Nov. 6-Dec. 
6: Water colors, Angna Enters; 
Oils, John Steuart Curry; Oils, 
Cleveland artists. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 16: 
Fifth National Ceramic Exhibition 
(Robineau Memorial); contempo- 
rary American ceramics assembled 
by Syracuse Museum by invitation 
from Denmark, Sweden and Fin- 
land for foreign showing. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 

Skidmore College Now. 5-29: Draw- 
ings from Museum of Modern Art. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Museum of Art Jo Nov. 15: Cubism 
and abstract art. To Nov. 29: 
Greek & Roman arts € crafts. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 8: Ruth 
Reeves, Guatemalan textiles. Nov. 
12-Dec. 13: German art. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Nov.: Ohio Print 
Makers; Paintings, Annie Camp- 
bell; Near East art. 

TOLEDO, 0O. 

Museum 7o Dec. 13: Paintings by 
Cézanne, Gauguin. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Inst. To Nov. 22: An- 
nual exhibit Buckeye Art Club. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Club To Nov. 15: Work not 
exhibited before of Thomas Ea- 
kins, also work by pupils of Ea- 
kins. 

Art Alliance Jo Nov. 15: Modern 
Typography. Nov. 2-14: Portraits, 
Polly Thayer. 

Boyer Galleries To Nov. 17: Paint- 
ings, Emlen Etting. 

Pennsylvania Academy WNov.: An- 
nual exhibition water colors and 
miniatures. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 6: Car- 
negie International Exhibit. 

Gillespie Galleries To Dec. 6: Con- 
temporary Americans. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Museum of Art Jo Nov. 29: Texas 
Centennial Exhibition. 

Robinson Galleries To Nov. 7: Paint- 
ings by Pattie East. Nov. 8-21: 
Work of Reid Crowell. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Museum of Art Jo Nov. 30: Texas 
Centennial Exhibition. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Witte Museum Nov. 8-30: Seventh 
annual local artists’ exhibit. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Nov. 4-Dec. 6: Sculp- 
ture, Boris Lovet-Lorski; One-man 
show, Harry Bonath; Batiks, Milo- 
viich. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute To Nov. 15: Paintings 
by. H. J. Stoltenberg. Nov. 3-29: 
Wisc. Crafts & Graphic Arts Joint 
Exhibit. 

MADISON, WISC. 

Wisconsin Union Nov. 3-Dec. 1: 3rd 
Wisconsin Salon. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Public Museum Nov.: Fox River 
Valley Artists. 
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The Gibson Girl 


SHE TOOK THE WORLD BY STORM, this Gibson 
Girl; from palm-leafed huts of the tropics 
into the far Klondike, from country store to 
the Czar’s Imperial Palace, her picture found 
a cherished place. Her history is that of an 
immortal (Portrait of An Era As Drawn by 
C. D. Gibson, by Fairfax Downey; New York: 
Scribner’s; 391 pp., illustrated; $3.50). 














Whatever else Charles Dana Gibson has 
done, which, incidentally, turns out to be con- 
siderably more than one might think, his crea- 
tion of the Gibson Girl was certainly the 
most interesting. Types of young womanhood 
have been created before and as quickly be- 
came popular. Deep into history one can 
imagine such ideations as the Minoan girls 
frescoed at Knossos, with their frivolous fore- 
locks, or hip-swayed Gothic maids on cathe- 
dral portals, quickening the heart beat of many 
a contemporary swain. But never before were 
these charms spread with the modern ma- 
chinery of reproduction and printing. The 
Gibson Girl in the 90’s swept the world. 

Mr. Downey’s book, remarkably well docu- 
mented, tells a rounded story of Dana Gib- 
son’s success. The very human tale of his 
early life and his art as it progressed to its 
final universal channel, his marriage, his later 
life with hard work in the nation’s service,— 
it is the story of the Gibson Man, the creator 
himself. And it is, furthermore, a well drawn 


A remarkable tested method 
of FIGURE DRAWING 


for beginners 
YOU CAN 
DRAW 


by FRANCES O'BRIEN GARFIELD 


Now offered to teachers and students for 
the first time in book form—an effective, 
sound method for learning figure drawing 
based on the scribble method of Leonardo 
da Vinci and other artists. Even the 
rankest amateur can sketch a properly 
Proportioned action figure after studying 
$3 ng lessons in this book. Illustrated. 


From your bookseller or direct from the 
publisher. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 








BOOKS RECEIVED 

Wittiam Hocartu, by Marjorie Bowen. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co.; 340 pp.; 
33 gravure plates; $5. 

An examination of the Cockney satirist’s 
life, his output, and his place among the 
great artists of the world. 

F 

You Can Draw, by Frances O’Brien Gar- 
field. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co.; 
225 pp.; 120 aquatone plates; $3. 

A simple presentation of the “scribble” 
method of drawing, used by artists since 
Leonardo. 

* 

DutcH AND FLemMisH ParnTers, by Carel 
Van Mander. New York: McFarlane, Ward, 
McFarlane; 560 pp.; $6.25. 

An English version of the northern equiva- 
lent to Vasari’s Lives. 

es 

Ex Lisris, by Carl S. Junge. New York: 
H. L. Lindquist; 1935; limited, autographed 
edition; $2.50. 

Reproducing 48 bookplates by Junge with 
an introduction by Leroy Truman Goble. 

a 

History oF Art Criticism, by Lionello Ven- 
turi. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.; 345 pp.; 
$3.75. 

A historical review of critical approaches 
to art from Greek through modern times. 

2 

FicurE Drawinc, by Iain Macnab. New 
York: Studio Publications; 79 pp.; 26 plates; 
18 ill.; $3.50. 

A lucid guide to drawing from the photo- 
graph of the model. In the “How To Do It” 
Series. 

o 


Paper WorK 1N Primary Grapes, Boox- 
LETS AND PAPER CONSTRUCTION, BASKETRY 
AND WEaviING, CLAY MopELInc AND Pottery, 
by Della F. Wilson. Peoria: Manual Arts 
Press; four booklets, 48 cents each. 

For primary grade teachers. 





picture of the more civilized aspects of the 
gay nineties. 

Without any doubt Dana Gibson is a master 
of pen technique; he exploited its every possi- 
bility, and he is a consummate draftsman. That 
he had a sweet ideal could never impair his 

rt. The proof of this is the strong appeal 


these pictures of the era he drew can still 
exert. That he has laid aside the pen so 
completely is most surely Mr. Gibson’s busi- 
ness, but still the world’s loss. Though young 
ladies today are more apt to assume the Garbo 
slouch than to take the “Gibson cure,” and 
though the moral “love conquers all” has come 
through a bit the worse for wear among mod- 
erns, art, even with a sentimental link, can 
still endure. 
So, to quote once again probably the best 

thing the Floradoras ever trilled: 

“Mister Gibson, Mister Gibson, 

Just give your pen a whirl!” 





Treatise on Pastel 


A lucid, instructive account of the pastel 
technique is contained in the small paper- 
bound treatise recently issued by F. Weber 
Co. (A Treatise on Pastel Painting, by Roy 
C. Nuse and F. W. Weber. Philadelphia: F. 
Webster Co.; 48 pp.; 75 cents). 

The authors are both recognized authorities 
on art teaching in America, Mr Nuse as di- 
rector of courses at the Pennsylvania Academy 
and Mr. Weber as technical director of an 
artists material firm, as well as an outstanding 
lecturer on painting materials. 

A method of approach to the pastel medium 
is taken up step by step by the authors, writ- 
ing essentially to the student, and at each 
stage the materials, equipment, and effects 
to be expected, are detailed in thorough man- 
ner. 





A Warninc To Artists: This magazine has 
been asked to warn its readers of a new form 
of embezzlement that has overtaken both artists 
and galleries recently in New York and New 
England. An imposing gentleman, quite out of 
breath, who purports to represent sometimes a 
well known collector and sometimes a western 
museum, drops into either a gallery or studio, 
en route to keep a lecture engagement out of 
town, arranges the purchase of several works, 
and then discovers that his wallet has been 
left behind. The artist, in a most gratified 
state of mind by this time, arranges to ship 
the works that were purchased and then offers, 
unhesitatingly, to loan money to the purchaser 
that he may keep his appointment. Nothing 
further is heard from the man and inquiry at 
the museum or collector reveals the fraud. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 


insertion; minimum charge $1.50. Terms: 


cash with order. 


Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


HISTORY LIVES in Autograph Letters of 

the men who made it. For half a century, 
we have bought and sold personal records of 
the Great. Send for our publication, THE 
COLLECTOR, established in 1887 for auto- 
graph collectors. eee R. BENJAMIN, 
501 Madison Avc., N. Y. C 


DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 
6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 

upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 

supply price list sent free. New York Central 

Supply Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
ork, 


PUBLICITY SERVICE by season or exhibi- 
tion at possible prices. References. Torrey- 
Hohoff, 135 East 58, City. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled 
promptly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Com- 
pany, 5 Union Square, New York City. 


STUDIO FOR RENT. Part time and Sun- 
days. Kalish, Sherwood Studios, 58 W. 57. 
CIrele 7-1268. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, 
including instruction pamphlet for doing your 
own finishing, with special low price iist for 
materials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 
E. 58, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS shipped anywhere. 
Send for our new catalogue containing 
valuable technical information. Durex, 317 


East 14th St., New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRU SHES :—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 32). 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS, Six Dol- 
lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co. 123 
Liberty Street, New York City. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Picture Framing. 
Prompt Service. Veena Supply Co., 832 
Third Ave., New York City. 


SCULPTURE ENLARGEMENTS AND RE- 

DUCTIONS, pointed or mechanically fin- 
ished. William De Meo, 2750 Creston Ave., 
Bronx. FOrdham 4-2025, 
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& 
the 
trademark 
of 
sincerity 


Restricted to the pigments of 
"The Permanent Palette” of Dr. 
Martin H. Fischer and arranged 
for technically foolproof use ac- 
cording to his "S" & "O" Sys- 
tems. Oil Colors having an 
homogeneous medium of pure, 
raw, cold-pressed Linseed Oil. 
Result—the greatest reliability. 
permanency and durability pos- 


sible. 


Full strength pigments with ful! 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Genuinely represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


PURITY PERMANENCY 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, UI- 

tramarine Turquoise, Ivory 
Black, Zinc White, Terra Verde, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, 
Golden Ochre, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, 
Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Golden, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Deep, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds—Light, i 
Light, Medium, Deep 
Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent 
Green Light, Ultramarine Green, 
Ultramarine Red and Scarlet. 


1.00Cobalt Blues, 1.50CeruleanBlue 
50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


PRACTICALITY 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 





AT THE NEW YORK END... 


Shipping and packing details are 
handled by Budworth for nearly 
every large museum in the country. 
However large or small the order, 
Budworth assures safe and efficient 
handling of your art works. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
424 West 52d Street, New York 


SINCE 1867 





Tue Art Dicest costs $3.00 per year (20 
issues). Address: 116 E. 59th St.. New York. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & NATIONAL ART WEEK 
(November 8 to 14, 1936) 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


A Way to Finance Art Week 

ONE OF THE GREATEST DIFFICULTIES of this 
national project is the acquisition of funds 
sufficient to do the work properly in each city. 
Since it would be impossible for the League 
to finance it all, the news from Mrs. J. B. 
Hervey, state director of Pennsylvania, is in- 
teresting. She said that in order to defray the 
expenses of the window exhibitions in Phila- 
delphia, generous minded citizens donated $150 
to be used for stamps, phone calls, telegrams, 
exhibition cards, etc, so now she is “going the 
limit.” 

Mayor S. Davis Wilson will celebrate Na- 
tional Art Week by the illumination of the 
Philadelphia City Hall for the week, and a 
great electric display in Philadelphia has been 
promised. All sections of Pennsylvania are 
organized, and mimeographed suggestions have 
gone out over the whole state. There will be 
pilgrimages, lectures, gallery talks, many win- 
dow displays, studio teas and radio talks. The 
interest started three years ago has kept on 
developing. The State Board of Education, 
under Dr. Ade and Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, is 
co-operating in a state wide movement in the 
schools. The regional chairmen under Mrs. 
Hervey are: Mr. Luther McDermott; Miss 
Mary Black Diller, whose excellent program 
was noted in this page last month; Mrs. John 
A. Borowski; Mrs. Paul Howe; Mrs. Clarence 
Conrath; Mr. M. M. Garber; Mrs. E. Clinton 
Rhoades; Miss Mary Butler. The honorary 
chairmen include the Governor, mayors, bur- 
gesses, leaders in the educational world and 
in the state federation of Pennsylvania women. 

> . * 


Enthusiasm in Indiana 

THE PLAN IN INDIANA, according to the 
State Director, Mrs. E. Sangernebo, is to take 
a small fee from the merchants for paintings 
to be exhibited in their windows and to use 
the proceeds to buy a prize to be presented to 
the merchant who has the most artistic window 
display. In Indianapolis the Governor will an- 
nounce National Art Week, and many fine ex- 
hibitions are scheduled. Each branch library 
will display paintings, art books, etc. The 
Central Library will fill three cases with 
prints, woodblocks and etchings, together with 
books telling how they are made. In the center 
case will be placed the late George Pearse 
Ennis’s book How to Make a Water Color 
with an inscription suitable to his memory. 
The Indiana Artists Club will have their an- 
nual exhibit and the Pen Women will have a 
display and meeting in the Architects Build- 
ing. There will be a luncheon on Nov. 14 and 
Mrs. Marsh will demonstrate and lecture on 
painting. 

The chairmen are: Mr. William Peat, di- 
rector, John Herron Art Institute; Mrs. L. L. 
Dickerson, City Librarian; Mr. Arthur Bohn, 
dean of Indiana architects; Miss Belle Scho- 
field, director of art public schools; Miss 
Caroline Hendricks; Mr. William Kaiser, presi- 
dent Indiana artists clubs; Mr. Herman Lie- 
ber; Mrs. Leonidas Smith, president Indiana 
federated art clubs; Miss Marie Todd and 


Miss Nettie Downing of South Bend. In the. 


city of Indianapolis there are 28 chairmen 
ready for the work and in other cities and 
villages capable men and women have ac- 
cepted the task of having an art week. They 
are: Miss M. J. White, Plymouth; Miss Lillian 
Volland, Columbus; Miss Elsie Williams, 
Cownersville; Mr. Louis W. Bonsib, Fort 
Wayne; Mr. Ruthven Byrum, Anderson; Mrs. 
M. Stoddard and Mr. E. K. Williams, Nash- 
ville; Mrs. Earl Bott, Beazul; Mrs. L. 0. 
Adams, Shelbyville; Mrs. H. Peow, Blooming- 
ton; Miss A. Lidell, La Porte; Miss P. Blaise 
and Miss S. Hendricks, Princeton; Miss B. H. 
Zimmerman, Ociola; Mrs. L. Loop, Kokomo; 
Mrs. E. Shumate, Lebanon; Mr. Stanley Sess- 
ler and Mrs. Nettie Downey, South Bend; Mrs. 
O. Schubkegle and Mrs. Lund, Hammond; 
Mrs. Katterheney, Ma tinsville; Mrs. Gron- 
leff and Mrs. Tilden, Greenburg; Mrs. Clay- 
bough, Greencastle. 


* * * 


Alabama Art Season 


JusT A WEEK is not enough for Alabama. 
Fine reports have been received of the work 
planned from Mrs. W. W. Rivers, State Chair- 
man, and Mrs. Earl F. Moody, State Director 
of National Art Week. They have extended 
the date through November so that surround- 
ing towns may have an opportunity to enjoy 
the exhibits in the capitol city. The city fed- 
erated clubs are signally honored in having 
an exhibit of decorative oil paintings by Fred- 
erick Ballard Williams, which will be on dis- 
play of the Huntingdon College Art Museum. 

Mrs. Rivers, acting as joint chairman for 
the clubs of Montgomery, the Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Woman’s Club, and the Huntingdon 
College Art Association, is bringing to Mont- 
gomery some excellent exhibits in celebration 
of National Art Week. They include modern 
French and American paintings secured from 
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UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
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To Celebrate 
NATIONAL ART WEEK 


The American Artists Professional League 
is giving a dinner under the joint aus- 
pices of the National Executive Com- 
mittee and the New York State Chapter 

At THE 
HOTEL WOODSTOCK 
127 West 43xp Street (Near Broapway) 
New York City 


on Tuesday evening, November 10th, 
at 7 o'clock 
All members and their friends are 
cordially invited to attend, 
Dinner SusscripTion : $1.25--Dress Informal 
(Gratuities Extra) 
Payment for dinner will be collected at 
the Hotel. 
Please make reservation (without remit- 
tance) promptly, and not later than No- 
vember 9th, to 
Lyra B. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
CI-7-3491 
ArtTHUR FREEDLANDER 
Chairman 


the Whitney Museum, American landscape 
and portrait work, the fall exhibit of the Ala- 
bama Art League and a group of oils by 
eastern artists loaned by M. Grumbacher. The 
Committee assisting includes Mr. Kelley Fitz- 
patrick, Mrs. Joseph Wagner, Mrs. J. C. 
Roberts, Mrs. H. S. Houghton and Mrs. W. H. 
Pierce. Business firms will co-operate and will 
have attractive window displays. Under the 
leadership of Dr. C. M. Danelly, county super- 
intendent, assisted by the parent-teachers asso- 
ciation, a splendid program has been arranged 
for the schools wherein a number of speakers 
will talk on the advantages of art in the public 
schools. 


* * * 


Message from Oregon 

IN THIS STATE, also, they have found a way 
to finance the work of National Art Week. On 
a card sent by Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, 
State Director and Honorary National Director 
and Founder of National Art Week, there is 
an invitation to the members of the Portland 
and Oregon chapter of the American Artists 
Professional League to send paintings, sculp- 
ture or etchings to be exhibited during the 
week in the Chamber of Commerce lounge 
toom or in merchant’s windows. A fee of $1.00 
for one or two pieces and fifty cents for addi- 
tional entries will take care of the expenses. 
Ribbons and money prizes will be awarded. 
Mr. H. Elmer House has donated to the A.A. 
PLL. his painting Spring Sycamores which will 
be offered for sale. The National Art Week 
banquet, featuring music, poetry and art, will 
be held in the Benson Hotel, Monday, Nov. 9, 
6:30 o'clock. Mr. Edward N. Weinbaum and 
Mr. D. B. Chown will be in charge of the ex- 
hibitions of paintings, sculpture and arts and 
crafts in merchants’ windows. All of the clubs 


Ist November, 1936 


and schools in Portland have been invited to 
co-operate with the National Art Week com- 
mittee. Chairmen in charge of programs are; 
Mrs. Marsh, H. Elmer House, Aimee Gorham, 
Bernard Hinshaw, Rockwell W. Carey, Charles 
E. Lemery, Edward Weinbaum, Evelyn Clogs- 
ton, LP. Bain, Laurence K. Fraley, Miss 
Bullock and Mrs. F. R. Hunter. 


* * x 


Rho 'e Island Plans 


Mr. Frepertc WHITAKER, the new Director 
for Rhode Island, writes concerning the plans 
for National Art Week. The week’s activities 
will open with a reception and address at 
Memorial Hall, Rhode Island School of De- 
sign. Our distinguished new member, Mr. Leon 
Dabo, has consented to be the speaker of the 
day. Besides being a talented painter, with his 
work in scores of important museums, Mr. 
Dabo is one of the finest speakers in America 
on art topics. In response to Mr. Whitaker’s 
suggestion, the National Executive Committee 
is preparing a scroll of merit to be presented 
to the merchants who have the most artistic 
window display? 

All Regional Directors of National Art 
Week will receive from the National Director 
a very few of these “Awards for Distinguished 
Participation in the celebration of NATIONAL 
Art WEEK, 1936.” The National Director re- 
quests that the Awards be conferred as an ex- 
pression of high regard—to those in their dis- 
trict who may merit this mark of honor from 
the American Artists Professional League. 





An Artist at Par 

Water colors by David Lay, 26-year-old en- 
terprising artist, who sold shares in his talent 
last Spring at $10 each, were exhibited at the 
Walker Galleries, New York. Besides the ar- 
tistic melon that was sliced in 20 parts there 
was also a group of other water colors on view, 
considered by the artist as his promoter’s fee. 

Convinced that he was a painter of merit 
and wanting a quiet place where he could 
paint landscape undisturbed by penurious evils, 
Lay formed himself into a one-man artistic 
corporation. He wrote to 25 friends asking 
them to invest $10 each, with the promise of 
a water color on his return. Twenty of them 
were “sold” on the idea, and he retired to a 
farm near Chatham, New York, with $200 
capital. For three months he stayed and 
painted, returning with an output of 40 pic- 
tures. At the Walker Galleries the shareholders 
drew lots for precedence after signifying their 
first, second and third choices. 

Lay first exhibited in New York in 1935 
when he held a joint exhibition with his father, 
Charles Downing Lay, landscape architect and 
painter, ‘at the gallery of Theodore A. Kohn. 
Carlyle Burrows of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune believed that the investors got more than 
their $10 worth. “There is nothing spectacular 
in Lay’s talent,” he added, “for his treatment 
of the upstate countryside is as simple as his 
taste for color. In painting the wooded hills 
and barns and occasional water front scenes, 
he goes after the simple essentials.” 
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EVERYWHERE OUTSTANDING 
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Which As A Body Has Done So 
Much For American Art 
In Sponsoring 


NATIONAL 
ART WEEK 


NOV. 8-14, MCMXXXVI 
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The Research Laboratories of M. 
Grumbacher Announces Its Selected 
Isoc+romatic Program During Na- 
ticna! Art Week in Different States— 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Worcester Art Museum, Worcester: 
The First Museum Showing of the 
Grumbacher Miniature Palette Col- 
lection of original palettes painted 
by the late Edw. Howland Blashfield, 
N.A.: Chauncey F. Ryder, N.A.; 
Jerome Myers, N.A.; Umberto Ro- 
mano; Victor O. Humann; Eugene 
Higgins; Harry W. Watrous, etc. 


ALABAMA 


Huntingdon College Art Museum, 
Montgomery: Gallery of States Group 
of selected paintings from the Iso- 
chromatic Exhibition. 


NEW JERSEY 


Long Branch Art Club, Long Branch: 
Isochromatic Exhibition. The Pingry 
School Gallery, Elizabeth: Isochro- 
matic Exhibition. 


WISCONSIN 


State Teachers College Men's Sketch 
Club, La Crosse: Isochromatic Ex- 
hibition. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem Art Centre, Winston- 
Salem: Isochromatic Exhibition. 


GEORGIA 


High Museum of Art, Atlanta: Iso- 
chromatic Exhibition. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Boys’ High School Auditorium, W. 
Orange St., Lancaster: Portrait-Dem- 
onstration from Life by Stanislav 
Rembski, November 7th at 8:15 P. M., 
through courtesy of Artists’ Rela- 
tions Bureau of M. Grumbacher. 


NEW YORK 


Art Students’ League, 215 W. 57th 
St., N. Y.: Demonstration-Lecture on 
Water Color Painting, November I! 1th 
at 8:30 P. M., through courtesy of 
Artists’ Relations Bureau of ; 
Grumbacher. Hunter College, N. Y.: 
The Pigment Sources Exhibit. 


od 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE NO-JURY, NO-ENTRY FEE 


AQUA-CHROMATIC 
EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS 


M. GRUMBACHER 
Dept. N.D. 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
470 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Don’t just 


SHIP 


your art treasures — 
Give them security 


by 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


Have them forwarded flawlessly 
by nation-wide, dependable Rail- 
way Express—the art world’s “kid 
glove” route. Railway Express 
picks them up carefully, forwards 
them under lock and key, delivers 
them promptly and tenderly, gives 


and takes receipts to prove that 


all has been done with utmost care. 





= 


Note, too, that Railway Express 
rates —astonishingly low — include 
insurance up to $50.00 on each 
shipment without extra charge. 
Additional insurance costs little. 


With Air Express on call for extia 


special high-speed forwarding — 


2500 miles overnight—you havea 


shipping service framed to your 


measure. To get it, phone any Rail- 


way Express office. 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, INC. 
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NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 





Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked 
to co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

TWENTIETH ANNUAL SALON OF PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY of the Camera Pictorialists of 
Los Angeles at the Los Angeles Museum, Jan 
3-31; open to all; fee $1.; jury, no awards. 
Last day for entry cards and exhibits to arrive, 
Nov. 15. For information address Louise Upton, 
Los Angeles Museum, Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Washington, D. C. 

PORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL OF SOCIETY OF WASH- 
INGTON ARTISTS—Corcoran Gallery, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 22, 1937; open to all American artists 
in oil and sculpture media; Fee $1.00, jury, 
awards; last date for entry cards Jan. 18, for 
arrival of exhibits Jan. 22 (only day). For in- 
formation address: Miss Lucia B. Hollerith, 
Sec., 808 17th St., NW., Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB—Corcoran 
Gallery, Dec. 18-Jan. 20; open to all artists in 
water color, pastels, black and white media; no 
fee for non-members, jury, no awards listed; 
last day for entry cards not given, for exhibits 
Dec. 13. For information address: Mrs. Susan 
B. am. Arts Club, 2017 Eye St., Washington, 
D. C. 

FIFTEENTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 28-May 9; 
circulars and entry cards will be issued on or 
about Jan. 1. For information address: C. 


Powell Minnigerode, Director, The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kansas 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN BLOCK PRINT 


EXHIBITION—Wichita Art Association, Dec. 
12-30; open to all American artists in black 
and white or color; fee fifty cents, jury, awards; 
last date for entry cards Dec. 1, for arrival 
of exhibits Dec. 8. For information address: 
Wichita Art Ass’n., Wichita, Kansas. 

WOMEN ‘PAINTERS OF AMERICA SECOND AN- 
NUAL—Wichita Art Museum, April 5-30, 1937; 
open to all American women painters in oil 
medium: no fee, jury, awards; last day for en- 
try cards March 10, 1937, for exhibits March 
20. For information address: Wichita Art Ass‘n., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Hagerstown, Md. 

FIFTH ANNUAL OF CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
ARTISTS—Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Feb. 1-28; open to artists resident in 
area bounded by Winchester, Va., Cumberland, 
Md., Harrisburg, Pa., and Frederick, Md., in 
oil, water color, drawing, pastel and print 
media. No fee, jury for award only; prizes. 
Last day for arrival of entry cards Dec. 31, 
for arrival of exhibits Jan. 15. For informa- 
tion address: The Director, Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


Albany, N. Y. 

SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS 
OF CAPITOL REGION at the Albany (N. Y.) 
Institute of History and Art, April 1-June 1; 
open to all artists living in 100 mile radius of 
Albany, in oil, water color, pastel and sculpture; 
no fee, jury, no prizes; last day for return of 
entry cards March 15, for arrival of exhibit, 
March 20. For information address: R. Loring 
Dunn, Curator, Albany Institute of History and 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BLACK AND WHITE ANNUAL—Grant Studios, 
Feb. 8-23, open to all artists in etching, dry- 
point, mezzotint, aquatint, lithograph and 
drawing media. Fee $3.00 for 5 prints, jury, no 
awards. Closing date for entry cards Jan. 18, 
for exhibits, Feb. 3. For information address: 
Grant Studios, 110 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, 


cs 
New York, N. Y. 

M. GRUMBACHER WATER COLOR EXHIBITION 
—M. Grumbacher, Jan. 1-30, 1937; open to all 
professional and hobby water colorists; no fee, 
no jury, no awards. For information address: 
Research Dept., M. Grumbacher, 470 West 34th 
St., New York City. 

SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ADVER- 
TISING ART—New York Art Directors Club, 
April 1-May 30, 1937. Open to advertisements 
that have appeared in U. S. publications during 
year previous; fee $10.00, jury, awards. For 
information address: Risa Heyman, Exhibition 
Sec., Art Directors Club, 115 East 40th St., 
New York City. 

SEVENTIETH ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN 
WATER COLOR SOCIETY, Jan. 6-21; open to 
all artists in water color and pastel; fee (non- 
members) $1.; jury, awards and prizes; last 
day for arrival of exhibits Dec. 28. For infor- 
mation address: American Water Color Society, 
215 West 57th St.. New York City. 


Youngstown, O. 

SECOND ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW—Butler 
Art Institute, Jan. 1-31, 1937; open to resi- 
dents of Ohio and western Pennsylvania in arts 
and crafts media; no fee, jury, no awards; last 
day for entry cards Dec. 9, for arrival of ex- 









































































hibits Dec. 9. For information address: Mra. 
E. Baldwin, Sec., 607 Union Nat’l Bank Bid 
Youngstown oO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND ANNU. 
EXHIBITION IN OIL AND SCULPTUR 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, J; 
24-Feb. 28, open to American citizens in 
and sculpture media. No fee, jury, award 
Closing date for entry cards Jan. 2, for exhibits” 
Jan. 4. For information address: John And 
Myers, Sec., Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 
TENTH ANNUAL OF THE PHILADELPHIA §& 
CIETY OF ETCHERS AND GRAPHIC ARTI8?S§, 
at the Newman Gallery, Jan. 2-23. Open to all” 
artists in litho and metal plate; Fee (for no 
members) $1.; jury, no awards listed. Last day © 
for receiving prints, Dec. 5. For information © 
address: Hortense Ferne, 1520 Spruce St., Phila. © 
delphia, Penna. ; 
FPORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL 
PAINTINGS—The Art Club of Philadel 
Dec. 4-Jan. 9; open to all artists in oil. Ne 
fee, jury, cash’ awards and honors. Last day : 
entry cards Nov. 23, for exhibits (only day)/ 
Nov. 30. For information address: The Art” 
Club of Philadelphia, 220 S. Broad St., Phil, 
delphia, Pa. 





Painting for the Trade 


Many artists who have encountered difficulty” 
in keeping the wolf at bay through the sale of § 
their paintings will probably be interested in’ 
the unique course now being offered at the In-” 
stitute of Adult Education, 113 West 57th Sty 
New York. This course, “Techniques and 
Trends in Decorative Painting,” is specifically: 
attuned to the needs of gift shops, department 
stores and interior decorators. It is designed to 
enable artists to paint in styles and media that 
are most in vogue, and to adopt their work to” 
blend harmoniously with the various furniture” 
periods. | 

Rather than paint aimlessly to satisfy an 
inner yearning, students will concentrate on” 
those subjects, compositions and color schemes” 
that are in active demand by stores dealing in” 
gift and furniture accessories. Paul Peck who ™ 
is in charge of instruction has been in close ™ 
touch for many years with problems relating 7 
to the national distribution of decorative pic-— 
tures. The course is a step toward successful © 
competition with the cheap color reproduction. 4 





An Art Forum 


A Sunday night art forum to discuss the 
artists’ economic problems has been established 
by the WPA Federal Art Project and is under” 
the directorship of Dorothy Paris of the™ 
Dorothy Paris Gallery. The forums will be’ 
conducted with clarity and efficiency, yet keep- | 
ing the same liberal and democratic spirit of | 
the New England town meeting. Each Sunday” 
night prominent persons will give short talks, 
following which the meeting will be thrown 4 
open for discussion by the audience. 

Some of the many problems to be discuss 3 
in these Sunday night meetings, beginning ~ 
Nov. 22, are: “The Artist in the Labor Move- 7 
ment,” “Art in a Democracy,” “How Shall We 
Get Rid of Censorship in Art,” “The Artist in ~ 
Relation to Society,” “Is Art Necessary to - 
Social Development,” “Do Artists Thrive om ~ 
Poverty,” “Who Will Pay for Art,” and “New © 
Horizons for Art.” Discussion under these 
headings will probably give rise to more ques- 
tions, which may eventually become main top- 
ics for future discussion. 





CANCELLED: The following announcement 
has been made by the John Herron Art In- — 
stitute, Indianapolis, Ind.: “Due to the fact ~ 
that we are planning to hold an important 
Dutch 17th century exhibition the first of the 
year, the Board of Directors of the Art Asso- 4 
ciation of Indianapolis has decided to cancel 
the American art exhibition announced for ~ 
January, 1937.” ’ 
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